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PLY LEG EPID LRA LIVE IIS a Ne A 


PLANT 40 PROSPER 


Jasmine Sritton, Director, 
Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


Several recent magazines have had articles on the-benefits 
brought to the farmers of the twelve southern states by a vigorous 
program of action headed under the heartening phrase, "Plant to 
Prosper." The plan for each farmer involved two major raquirementes, 
first to diversify the planting of cctton with other crops, and 
second to keep a record of daiiy work. The resulting well-being 
of the family life was amazing: more crops - more money - more 
food = better health - more happiness. 


It seemed to me that Education could be interpreted in 
the same way. Teachers make every effort to Plant to Prosper in 
the minds of their students; and the two requirements for the farmer 
are equally important for the teacher, first to diversify the 
Planting, and second to keep a record of daily work. 


The teacher's personal attitude toward books and reading 
Cannot be overestimated. Her pleasure in the illustrations, the 
color, humor, delicate imagination of the artist and author are 
shared with the children émly in whatever is the teacher's degree 
of appreciation; gne who is reminded to share frequently a poem or 
a dramatic incident to illustrate a point under discussion. The 
principal's interest in books, many books and interests besides 
professional books, is a stimulus and aid to his teachers who in 
turn share it with their children. A teacher who is indifferent to 
the delights of reading, whé is perhaps a slow~-reader herself, will 
have less response from her students. 


From the very first, books should give pleasure to chil- 
dren, pleasure in the pictures, pleasure in the nonsense rhymes, 
Pleasure in the story, pleasure in beautiful words and eventually 
in the more difficult fact-finding reference problems. 


We have found that interest in reading is encouraged in 
the primary grades if the steps of difficulty are not talen too 
rapidly. Many, many easy readers on the same level of vocab- 
ulary difficulty should be available at first before the next 
level of difficulty is attempted. This plan is helpful through 
the first, second, and third grades. Between the thiré and 
fourth grades a different procedure has been successfully used by 
a number of teachers. In launching the children to read complete 
books instead of collections of short stories, we have provided 
a teacher with forty books grouped in small sets of five copies 
of the same book. Zach cne of the eight small sete ranges from 
easy reading in the second grade to the regular fourth grade 
difficulty. Groups of five children are introduced to tMe new 
story and then when all have read it they come together again for 
a discussion or dramatization cf the story. 


The weak readers are carried along with the enthusiasm 
of the strong readers in the discussion or dramatization of the 
story and theroby strengthowed in ettaining normal outcomes aid a 
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sense of satisfaction rather than discouragement and failure. 


The second requirement in thc "Plant to Prosper" pro- 
gram is to xeep a record of work. For the teacner of reading 
we are suggesting notes or ti.c students! interests as they 
come out in conversation cr sre helped alone by yuestions. An 
inventory of students! interests can be surprisingly revealing 
and of the utmost aid to tne teacher in matching those interssts 
and guiding reading. It also meas the teacher should have a wide 
knowledge of books for younz people and shovld cortinue to dis- 
cover some new books every season of the year to meet satisfactorily 
the diverse interests of many minds found in the classroom. 


Another happy way for the teacher who enjoys books is 
that of following up a book which has met with whole-hearted 
approval with another, "That reminds me, have you read--?" 

Before long the children will be giving each other this friendly 
exchange of book interests. The gifted student must be given 

an adequate enriched program of reading sufficiently challenging 
to keep him on tiptoe. If he has a hobby there is a book to meet 
that special interest. At the end of the school year give these 
active youngsters many interesting titles for their vacation 
reading and recommend the nearest public library. 


One of the most satisfactory new lists of books for 
children has been wisely selected by Anne Carroll Moore of the 


New York Public Library. It is entitled, Eigh Roads. It is a 
representative list of books, published from 1926 through 1938, 
and is included as a chapter in her book, "my Roads to Child- 
hood," published October 1939, by Doubleday-Doran, N. Y. ($2.00). 


A few of the books with their delightful evaluations 
are listed below with the thought that they may provide some 
immediate suggestions in carrying out your resolve to read more 
widely in the field of children's literature and thereby to 
diversify the planting of reading and observing the children as 
they bring in a bumper harvest. 


Away Goes Sally. By Blizabeth Coatsworth. Pictures by 
Helen Sewell. wmacmillan. 19%. 


A charming story in which a little girl of 1800 is trans- 
ported from Massachusetts to Maine in a little house on 
runners drawn by twelve strong oxen. miss Coatsworth re- 
ceived the Newbery award for her The Cat Who Went to Heaven 
published in 1930. Her novel Here I Stay (Coward) is already 
Claimed by the older girls. 


Seethoven, master iusician. By madeleine Goss. Illustrated 
with reproductions of paintings and photographs. 
Dovbleday. 1931. 
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A biography of Beethoven hich portrays the vigor of his 
personality and hie struggle as a creative artist. The ap-~ 
peal of this book to girls and boys with en interust in 
music was immediate. 


A Book of Americans. By Rosemary ard Stepaen Vincent Benet. 
Illustrated by Charles Child. Warrar- 1963. 


American history takes on life and colur in these portraits 
in verse of fifty Americans who helped me it. A book of 
fine ideas and true associations. 


Caddie Woodlawn. By Carol Ryrie Brink. [Illustrated by 
Kate Seredy. macmillan. 1935. 


A story of frontier life in Wisconsin of the 1860's based 
on the lively childhood adventures of the author's grand- 
mother. 


Anytaing Car Uacyen on the River has a background of 
France and French Life as experienced by tae author. 


California Fairy Tales. By uwonica Shannon. I[llustrated 
by C. &- wmillard. TJToubleday. 1926. 


Charming, fancifu] ‘eles which spring from the desert, 
the mountainsidy aac the deep forests of the high Sierras. 
wonica Shannor is a poct for waom all living things have a 
story. ° 


Her Dobry (Vilcing), with its background of Bulgaria, 
received the Newbery award for the most distinguished 
contribution to Americen children's books published in 1934. 


The Good master. ‘Vritte. and illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
Viking. 1935. 


One of the most popular of recent children's books. The 
lively Kate of Budapest who is the artist-author herself has 
re-created her own chi.dav.od experience on a visit to her 
uncle's farm in EFungary. 


In The White Stag mise Seredy has retold the epic of the 
migration of the ins and magyare in a text which brings 
it to life for boys anc girlie of today. Her drawings for 
this book are °° greav strength ani dramatic power. It ree 
ceived the Newbery award in 1937. 


Within the pst two years there has come a clearer 
understanding of the nature of supervision. The emphasis is 
far different than i: was formerly. It is constructive rather 
than negative supervision. In an attempt to define this 
difference we say suporvisicn is an important phase of 
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educational leadership. <hatever plans are made, whatever work 
is done, the emphasis is on leadership. Specifically our atten- 
tion is on ways in which we can improve the quality of reading 
service; Better ways to aid the teaciers! ond students! use of 
booxs. Supervision is a unifying factor within a large system, 
so that desirable practices are discussed. ugreed upon, and 
carried out with a minioum of effort as stancard procedure. New 
information or original ideas may be isolated in one school un- 
less there is a clearinghouse, the function of which is to pass 
on to other schools desirable values. It is also highly import- 
ant in raising worale to give generous credit to the individual 
who has made a contribution. Ir any large system improved ways 
penetrate slowly. modern supervision attempts to Counteract this 
tendency. 


We have made a special effort to improve two aspects of 
the use of books; the teacuer's attitude toward books, and 
better book selection. de believe one of the important needs is 
to enrich the principals' and teachers' attitude toward books. 
Without their interest in books and sore knowledge of books we 
are restricted in reaching tae children. With their interest in 
books the library immediately reflects the improved response on 
the part of the students. /e strongly suspect this ill continue 
next year and all their teaching years hereafter. 


Since we cannot immediately reach all teachere we go 
first to new teachers and superior teaciers. They in turn, by 
their alert interest in books, indirectly influence a few of the 
teachers who are apathetic or those wno are firmly entrencied in 
old nabite of teaching with one book. Je make it a ~int to get 
acquainted early with all new principals. A responsive principal 
is invaluable in setting the school's attitude towari books. jith 
the cooperation of the curriculvm section the library presents 
institute programs for principals ad tvacners. A meeting on 
Book Week plans was given a month ahead to aid the schools in 
their plans, and a Eans Anderswi Postival in the spring encour- 
aged the reading of countiess fairy tales. 


fehave found it valuable to have advisory conferences 
with curriculum supervisors, with principals, and with teachers. 
This was especially t-ve the second semester as we prepared the 
budget and set up pians for the couing year. Strong, outstand~ 
ing educators were invited. Je ser.t them, ahead of time, an 
outline of points which were to bo discussed at the meeting. 
With the superintender.t's appr val we met in the morning before 
we were tired and lurried. It was mutually helpfl in several 
definite ways. It also imoroved friendiy relationships because 
we had asked their counsel and they in turn were better informed 
on books. 


We have in preparation material gathered from a number of 
schools,--principals, teachers, and librarians contributing,— 
which we hope will causo stimulating discussion in many faculty 
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meetings, on services which may be given by a school library. 

We are facing anew the important problem of orienting B7 and 

B1O students in the skillful use of books and the library, 
promptly after they enter high school. The teacher is the libra~ 
ry's greatest aid, in seeing that the class assignments give 
purpose to the library orientation lesson. 


In an evaluation of the use of books we recognize that 
many of the results are intangible. Briefly we are attempting 
to give a continuiag interest in books which will be valuable 
to teachers and in turn to etudenis. de are definitely tryring 
to orient the principal and teacher in the available resourcerce 
Today supervision emphasizes the concept of working with others 
rather than over others. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL BLINDSPOTS IN READING PROBLEMS 
T. A. Brombach, Opt. D. Stim Francisco 


There can be no doubt that reading, writing, and speech are not 
innate but acquired. Like all sensory impressions, the development 
of these functions depeids upon a korlthy brain and are the result 
of a great deal of instruction, imitation, aad stuiy, 


In wry much the same manner the efficiency of the visual mecha- 
nism, ostensibly built for distance percepiion, must develop comfor- 
table visual pattern to perform detailed and speedy perception, trans- 
mission, and interpretaion and recognition of the printed rord at the 
short range. 


The usual information available regarding the child's visual 
problems is the result of measurements of visusid acuity, the ability 
to see or recorenize certain letters based on al degree ancle ata 
distance of 20 fect. I am afraid that this routine information as 
to the child's visual problems must be considered inadequate. It 
does not offer a solution, nor does it present sufficient information 
regarfing the potential visual difficulties which my retard the ex- 
pected progress in acquiring desirable skills in reading. 


I use the following analogy to demonstrate the various depart- 
ments of visual activity: 


Imagine an Occidental family living in the Orient. In order to 
maintain the proper prestice and to function smoothly this family 
must employ at least four native servants, each one expertly quali- 
fied by heritage, tradition, and experience to perform his particu- 
lar duty so well that no interlacing or overlepping of their indivi- 
dual duties occurs. If all tho domestics are performing their indivi- 
dual tasks efficiently, life in this household is indeed pleasant. 


The No. 1 boy is especially qualified to assume all the duties 
immediately surrounding his white master and also the interior of the 
house. He has been tauzht to read ard write. In keeping with the 
@ignity of his high office he dresses in black and white. 


The No. 2 boy will act as cook and assume other duties of a less 
detailed character within the confines of the household. He must 
often work in close cooperation with the No. 1 boy. To preserve the 
decorum within the household, he too, must dress in somber hues. 


The No. 3 boy is the gardener. You can recognize him by his 
multicolored blouse and the flower in his cap as he goes about land- 
scaping the estate with flowers and shrubs. 


The No. 4 boy is the watchman over the household and its mem- 
bers. He is stationed at the main gate to keep out unwelcome stran- 
gers and to warn of approaching danger. 
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In case of sickness or temporary absence of the No. 1 boy, the 
No. 2 boy and No. 3 toy may assume par* of his duties but will never 
attain the hich cfficioncy of the No. 1 boy. 


A similar arrangement exists in the hourchold of visua’ acti- 
vity. Instead of calling thom boys, let us namc them departments. 


Department No. 1 is anatomically and physiologically endoved to 
obser vw with minute detail form and line, lettere and figures in 
black on white or whito on black. This most sonsitivo part of the 
retina, the fovea centralis, occupios an aroa of not more than 1/5mm 
in diameter, It doos not soo color or motion. 


Department No. 2 occupios an area immediately surrounding the 
fovea contralis, covoring tho peri and possibly part of the para 
central portion of the retina, It is interosted in the perception 
of contours and outlinos of form in a stationary position but os- 
pecially whon associated with motion. This department works with 
the closest cooperation with department No. 1. If impaired or res- 
tricted, the high officiency of dopartmeont No. 1 will bo seriously 
retarded in reading a printed page. 


Dopartmont No. 3 deals with the percoption of color ina 
stationary as well as in a moving position. 


These three departments, although functioning individually 
and independently, work in synchronized harnony. 


Department No. 4 deals with the perception of motion only and 
recognizes motion regardless of the color of the object. The princi- 
pal duty of the department, vory much like the duties of the io. 4 
boy in the Occidental houschold in the Orient, is confined to the 
protection of tho oves against injury. Impressions received in the 
area controlled by motion-perception only, when transmitted to the 
higher centers of the brain, appoar to arouse only ono reaction, the 
protection of the oyeball by closing the lids. Associated reflex 
action, such as the tilting of the head or the holding of a hand or 
object beforo the ondangered eye, may be attributed to this depart- 
ment. 


Clinical exporience has definitely established the fact that all 
four departments just montioned aro individually independent. 


It is possible partly or completely to impair department No. 1 
without docroasing tho efficioncy of tho other three departmonts in 
the slightest desree. Department lo. 1 may be partly reduced in ef- 
ficiency by myopia. It may bo partly or completely destroyod by a 
central scotoma. Again dopartment No. 3 may be partly or completoly 
destroyed by dogrees of color ignorance, deficioncy, or blindness 
without the slightost decrease in the officiency of the other three 
departments. In some cases duo to trauma following hoad injurios, 
department No. 4, the perception of motion, may bo entirely dostroyod 
without interforring with the other activities. Fortunately, this 
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latter condition is comparativoly rare. A person thus afflictcd may 
be able to soe a letter at the distance of 20 feet, manifesting 20/2% 
visual acuity, but will find it extremely difficvlt to read wita any 
degree of comfort. 


The devclopmont of these various dopartments of visual activitinor 
would be comparatively simplo if only ono cye had to be considorec, 
but ordinarily synchronized control between two eyos must bo dove'.oped 
and maintainod. 


Binocular control of theso various functions moots with many 
obstaclos during tho formative poriod of the child. The principal 
visual difficulties respensible for slow progress made in acquiring 
reading skill are those producod by intorferenco in maintaineg com 
fortable control between the two eves. 


The child must be considered as a functional entity in the pro- 
cees- of development. Empirical optical rules, based on experimenta- 
tion at a physicist's bench, may de valuable but do not offer a solu- 
tion of the problem in a vast majority of cases, and if rigidly ap- 
plied may often become a hinderance rethor than an aid. 


The visual mechanism in its development will always endeavor 

to adapt itself to its environment. During this process, unless ab- 
normally excited, it will aiways foliow tho path of least resistance. 
If the act of msintatuing binocular ccnt:0l becomes too burdensome 
then efforts to sunpress vision in one eye may bo made. If the final 
object of this erceavor, elimination of the visual impulse in one 
eye, has been accompiishod amithe retin of the fixing eye is normal, 
visual reasons tur a1; evisting difficulty in acquiring the art of 
reading may be olimilm.tec. 


Complete elimination of visual impulses ™® ono eye, in a child 
with otherwise no.mal cyes, is rather a difficult and complicated 
problem. The besic Dinocuier pattern in a child who is acquiring 
the art of reading usvally is so Sirzly es*teblished aud has been 
associated with so rany corrolutive drain activities, that complete 
suppression of ons eve, although offering acfinite roklef in cases 
of binocular dysfunc*ion «+ the readine sa ye, is rarely accompl:.shed. 


The investigation of potential visual reasons in children mani- 
festing difficulties in acquiring normal reading skills is obviously 
important. 


The most important cause of binocular dysfunction at the reading 
range is improper posture. 


(A) Reading at too close a ranse with both eyes directed at 
the rece. 

(3B) Head rerting in palm of right hand, elbow on table. 

(C) Head reciing in palm of lett haia, elbow on tabdle. 

(D) Ocular [ysfunction caused by en.sonetropie (2 difference 
in the refreciive systex of ike «wo eyes). 
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(Z) Manifest or latent strabismus. 
(¥) Improper or partly developed binocular control pattorn 
ofton found after surcicai correction of strabisinus. 


(A) 
Reading at too closo a rango with both eyes directed at an 
equal distance from the oyes to the printed page. This poor posture 
must be considered as the most frequen’ cause for the evor=increasing 
number of yourg peorte developing school myopia, which so often 
assumes a procrersive state, demanding periodic increase in the 
strength of the ions currection, 


Proper application of the simple posture rule to teach young 
people the art of reading at the standard distance will greatly 
reduce the number of children needing corrective lenses to see 
Clearly at the distanco range, 


The proper reading posture suggested by results obtained in 
clinical practice is as follows: 


The reading matter should bo held at a point equal to the dis- 
tance indicated by the right angle position of the arms, sitting 
erect, the book held in their hands, elbows on the table. This 
offers an individual reading posture permitting comfortable bino- 
cular function. 


The progressive stages of myopia can be arrested in many cases, 
and myopia may mt manifest itself in many children if this proper 
postural reading position is applied at an early period. 


Let us assumo a case of a girl 7 years of age. Her record of 
an eye test made six months before shows 20/20, or normal visual 
acuity at 20 feet. Now, her distance vision is considerably blurred. 
She is no longer able to sec writing on the blackboard. An eyo test 
made with a Snellen chart reveals that a lens correction of -1.00 
diopters is needed to rostore normal distance vision. After wearing 
this correction for a period of three months, distance vision again 
becomes dim and in order to see clearly the corrective lens pover 
has to be doubled to a -2,00 diopters. Six months later another in- 
crease in her lers prescription is necessary. 


I believe every teacher in the elementary and high school grades 
will recall similar experiences. My clinical experience with thous- 
ands of children permits me to make this statement, that the real 
cause of the manifestations of myopia, in the case presented above, 
was never discoverec. It was treated in a purely mechanical manner 
as @ distance visual problem instead of a problem caused by poor 
posture at the reaiing range. If properly analyzed and corrected 
as a postural probiem at the reading range, this girl might have 
recovered her ability to seo clearly at the distance without cor- 
rective lenses. Ai least the subsequent progressive stages of myopia 
could have been prevented, 
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It is obvious that young people developing blurred distance 
vision, then wearing a lens correction to restore clear visval per- 
ception at distance, will maintain the same improper reading posture 
unless very definitely instructed to read at the proper distance, 

If the improper reading habit is not altered, the visual mechanism 

is again confronied with the same difficulty responsible for the 
first manifestation of apparent near sightedness, and will adapt 
iteelf to the improper reading posture, demanding stronepr am strons- 
er lenses in order to maintain clear vision at the distance, 


This process often continues until the focal length of the 
lenses corresponds rith the distanco from the eye to the printed 
page. 


(3) 

Head resting in palm of right hand, elbow on the table, the 
position of the right eye being closer to the printed page, the left 
being farther removed and partly but not entirely excluded. The 
vertical separation of the two oyes produced by this posturo males 
binocular comfort practically impossible and definitely increases 
the burden of maintaining synchronized activity between the two 
eyes and obviously retards progress in mastering the art of reading. 


This posture may be assuned for two particuhar reasons. First, 
if comfortable binocularity is difficult to maintain, then the adop- 
tion of this posture by the child may be looked upon as an effort 
to soek rolief, the ultimate object being suppression of one eyo. 

If binocular function under correct posture is normally developed, 
then this improper postural habit may seriously interfere with the 
orderly function of two-eyed perception and in producing periodic 

horizontal and vertical diplopia may seriously handicap the child 

in his ability to read, 


From a clinical point of view wo may safely consider this im 
proper reading posture the primary reason for visual difficulties 
interference with the proper advance in reading efficiency in young 
people. 


The strongly developed desire to adapt the visual mechanism to 
the existing environment, coupled with the inability to exclude one 
oyo ontirely from binoculer usago, may be rosponsible for another 
interesting phonomonon, tho dovolopmont of large non receptive areas 
surrounding tho physiolo-ical blindspots in both eyes. Second, one 
frequontly finds in clinical practice persons of a more or less 
phlegmatic nature who havc successfully solved the binocular prob- 
lem caused by this improjer postural habit during the formative 
period by developing one cye for reading, the other for distance 
usage. If the right eye has been used about 10 inches from the 
printed page, and if this improper posture has been maintained ovor 
@ period of time, myopia of -4.00 diopters, focal length of 10 inches 
may develop in the right eyo and normal vision in the left oye may 
still be retained. This abnormal arrangoment, directly opposed to 
text book theory, may be quite comfortable and reprosont a moro or 
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less successful endeavor on the part of the growing child to solve 
his visual problem. If firmly developed, visual reasons for roading 
difficultios aro eliminated 


This ocular arrangomont may permit a person to go throws life 
without the aid of glassos, using the loft eyo for distance and the 
right for reading purposes, or vice-vorsa. A careful optomotric in- 
vostigation, however, is necessary in cases of this type. Such in- 
vestigation may often reveal that simultanoous usago of both eyes is 
not ontiroly eliminated. Motion and color may be observed with both 
oyes, but the perception of form and line in black and white may be 
restricted to one oye at a time. 


(Cc) 
Hoad resting in palm of left hand, clbow on table. The loft eye 
being closer to the printed pago than the right oye will cause a re- 
action similar to that related in (B). 


(D) 

Ocular dysfunction caused by anisometropia (difference in the 
refractive status of the two eyes). It is often rosponsible for 
similar postural habits at the reading range and requires careful 
ocular investigation. These ocualr anamolies must be corrected be- 
for offorts aro made to changs postural habits. 


Large non-recoptive aroas surrounding the physiological blind 
spots in both eyos are ofton recorded in these cases. 
() 


~~ ~ 


Manifest ana latent strabismus vill produco similar postural 
habits. There are obviously visual roasons connected with tho diffi- 
culties in acquiring reading skill if binocular function has been 
partly but not entirely destroyod,. 


Many cases of this distressing cosmetic defect must be con- 
sidered as the result of an endeavor made to eliminate difficulties 
encountered in developing or maintaining comfortablo binocular con- 
trol © 


If one eye has beon completoly oliminated from binocular usage, 
@s in cases of alternating squint, then any ovidencos of reading 
difficulties obsorvod in a child aro due to other reasons. In cases 
of this type no onlargoment of the physiological blindspots is found. 


There are a great many cases of crossod eyes vhere the binocular 
desire still exists, making binocular percoption very burdensone, 
regardless of the interesting methods used by the child to suppress 
one eye. One of the most common ocular phenomona causod by a deter- 
mined effort to suppress the doviating cye is the condition called 
amblyopia oxanopsia, or dimnoss duc to none-use. Visual porception 
in tho doviated eyo is often roducod to an acuity below 20%. This 
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applics only to foveal activity, detailed perception of form ani lino 
in black and rhite, and does not seriously impair motion and cvior 
recognition. 


Hero again, we find binocular difficultios resulting in hoad 
tilting and impropor roading posture, large non-receptivo areas sur- 
rounding tho physiological blindspots in both oycs, and, mutually, 
visual roasons for roading difficuitics. 


It is most interosting to obsorvo the rapid restoration of lost 
visual acuity in true casos of andlyopia oxanopsia. Tuo chile is 
sont to a talking picture, tho good oye ts occluded, tne anbdlzopic 
oye only is pormitted to “atch the picture, The continuity of iuter- 
est aroused and maintainod as tho plot appoars on tho screen consti- 
tutes maximum visual stivusation and tho picturo may be rocognized 
for a short period of timo. Tho interost, howevor, will soon fade 
and the picture vill be no lenger visible, due to the persistent 
effort, maintained ovor a voriod of time, to ignore visual perception 
or recognition of stimii from the amblyopic oyo. Silent motion pic- 
tures, therefore, do not help vory much. With the coming of the talk- 
ing pictures an oxcollont mothod for rostoring visual desire in an 
eye dimmed by non-use ras discovorod. Due to the correlativo influ- 
ence of the auditory sense oxcitod by sound and synchronized rith 
the story projoctod on the screcn, a more or loss constant intercst 
is maintained and im oany instances normal vision is restored after 
attending a few performances, 


Aftor rostoration of visual acuity, in a groat many cases of 
concomitant strabisnus, intelligently applied correctivo procodures 
will produce satisfactory rosults, provided propor posture is applied 
at tho roading rango. 


(FT) 
An impropor or prtly dovoloped binocular control pattorn often 
found after surgical treatmont and corroction of strabismus. 


The surgical corroction of strabismus may often eliminate the 
cosmetic dofect but in meny casos improper or partly doevolopod co- 
ordination botweon the tro cycs remains, Naturally, the samo diffi- 
cultios describod in the previous pnragraphs may oxist. 


When reading difficultios are prosont the impropor posture 
habits adopod in an effurt to oliminate the burdon of maintaining 
comfortable binocularit; (orlorgoc. blind arcas surrounding tho 
physiological blindspots in ¥ th oyes aftor a short poriod of use at 
the reading rangs) 7ill be fowd. 


While I am a firm bolicvor in the value of precise corroction of 
refractive anomolies when noeced, I cannot subscribo to tho current 
Opinion that minor typo: 21 hypornetropia, myopia, or asticuat’sm 
@re responsible for retading lifficn! tios in children in tho clezon- 
tary grades. In ry opinion, it ie aefinitely a binocular protlom 
and not dopondont in tho vast mator‘ ty of casos on small rofractive 
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errors. Thorefore, I prosont with confidence tho results of recent 
optometric resoarch which provides the educator interested in ~e- 
nedial reading with a simple scrooning nethod. 


If properly applied, satisfactory ovidence of visual distrvrbeaces 
which retard tho normal response to the standard methods of tu chi: 
the art of reading can bo charted by tho teacher in the clagssrou:.. 


In 1668 Marotte discovered the physiological blindspot in the 
human eyo. It is located on the nasal side of each eye, and its size 
is fairly well ostablishod. It is caused by the aduisszion cf the 
optic tract into tho oye and is totally blind to ali sonsations. 


Enlargement of the blindspots have been associatod With certain 
types of pathology and do represont today vory important clinical in- 
formation rogarding early stages of glaucoma, etc. 


Most of these pathological activities responsible for enlarge- 
ments of the blindspots occur in adult life. In young persons of 
school age theso onlargements produced by cortain disoasos are rarely 
found. The discovory of largo non-receptive areas in young persons 
during the formativo period, dovoloping after usage of both oyos at 
tho reading rango and disappearing rhen reading is discontinued or 
when One cye is occluded, adds not only to the general knowledge but 
presente an excollent screoning tost in reading problom cases. 


Enlarged blindspots in both eyes roducing the area of visual 
perception will not pormit satisfactory results in intelligent read- 
ing unless their causes are analyzed and eliminated. A very simple 
method will establish tho status of onlarged blindspots. 


(A) If they aro physiological in character and are produced 
by the higher conters of the brain to permit comfortable 
ocular usage at the roading range, they will disappear 
after occlusion of one cyo for a short period. 


(B) If they are tho rosult of pathology, they will not disap- 
pear unless tho otiology is climinated. The onlargements 
are present regardloss how long one eye is occluded. 


These functional enlargements may develop in cases of improper 
or uncomfortable binocularity during the process of reading. They 
do not appear when the eyes are used for distance purposes, in alter- 
native strabismus, in one-ocyod vision, and rarely during writing. 


The physio-psychological factors involved in the appearance of 
this phenomenon have not yot boon investigated, but the positive and 
direct relationship between thcso largo nou-receptive aroas and read- 
ing problems a;pears to to provon without the slightest doubt. 


In addition to my owmm clinical experience the oxcellent work 
done by Miss Berthe Dov, of thc elemontary schools in Fontana, offers 
suffictent evidence of the preeonce of these enlarged areas surround- 
ing the physiolozical. blindspets. 
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RESULTS OF DOW SURVEY 


Total number of childron oxamined 158 
Total number of childrun with onlarged blindspots 109 
Total number of chiidron cccuvoring after occlusion of 

one eye 83 


All of these childron wero classificd as poor roaders and the 
only corrective messurcs inntitutod rere closing of ono cye and cor- 
rection of rounding po:iuzo. No iuvestigations relating to their 
visual acuity and vLinocu.ar control were made, 


BLINDSPOTS IN CHILDREN'S EYES 


In office or clinical practice a campimeter or tangent scroen 
is employed to make this test. It consists of a flat surface, cither 
@ ecreen made of black cloth or an ordinary blackboard. In the center 
is placed a fixation target, often a rhite spot with a black cross. 
The size of tho fixation target should be in harmony with tho size 
of letters used in the elomontary grades, 


TECH IQUE OF MEASUREING BLI!DSPOTS 


The technique is as follows: One eye is occluded, and the 
patient's open oye is placod in line rith the fixation tarcot at a 
distance indicated by the sizo of the screen. The child is then told 
to look at the vhite spot, never to lose sight of the fixation mark. 
While the child's attention is thus fixed on this spot, the targot- 
holder is brought into position betwoon tho blindspot and the fizxa- 
tion point. Upon quostioning, the child will decide if tro objects 
are seen or one. Again the child's attention is directed toward the 
fixation mark, and then the tarzet is moved outward until it disap- 
pears completely. If the tarzot cannot be seen, it is evident that 
the object falls within the blindspot. Again impressing upon tho 
child never to lose sight of the fixation mark, tho target is thon 
moved in various directions - up, dorn, in, and out, wtil the child 
can detect ite presence in the field. These various points are 
marked and represont the extent of the blindspot. For finer neasure- 
ment a smaller-sizod tarcet is utilizod. 


SUGGESTION FOR BLINDSPOT MEASURE ETS FOR TEACHERS 


In office practivo blindspot measurements aro usually made on 
a black surface with a whito target, and vhilo thoy may represont the 
result of careful calculations on tho part of the tochnicians, I 
suggest a departure from this method of procedure. <A white card, 
9" x 13", the size based on a distance of 12-1/2" from tho eye to the 
fixation mark, with blindspots marked at the proper angle, is suggested. 
The card should be placed on the school desk. Tho only moasurenent 
necessary, therefore, is the distence from the eyo tothe mark of the 
test chart which must nover be altered. The fixation mark can con- 
sist of the letter "X"; vith the size to be determined by the grade 
of the child under examination. Thon a thin strip of white cardboard 
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about 1/u" in width is utilized. One end contains a black mark 5mm, 
in diameter; on the other side a black dot lmn. in diameter--letters 
can be used on the other end. This target thon is moved by the 
teacher as indicated in the previous paragraph. A pencil is used to 
make the marks. Othor data necossary are the namo, the age, the grade, 
the datc, and the time of day at which the tosts were made. This 
method will approx‘mato natura’ roading conditions, and the results 
will closely recemble those obtained in offices practice. 
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PRACTICAL CLASSROOM PROCEDURES IN SECONDARY READING 
Mrs. Mabel Vinson Cage, Los Angeles 


Knowing how to read has always been the demarcation line be-: 
tween literacy and illiteracy; hence to be educated at all one must 
know how to read. The ability to read was taken for eranted for 
many years, so that when @ bey or a girl came to the high school 
level, he was expected to spend his time and effort learning mtn- 
matics, ecience, or the clagsics. But for two decades now we have 
been herding into our schools all of our younger population from 
all strata of society, not only those apt students whose ability 
made a good education an expected right, but also those who think 
slowly and learn slowly. Such a mixture of abilities and bacigrovnds 
has thrown into our great school system problems that no schools in 
the past have had to face, From the resulting confusion of theories 
and practices one fact is inescapable; that if a student learns 
anything from books, he must learn to read. Moreover, we have found 
that many of our students in the secondary school, even those of an 
average intelligence or better, do not read well. 


Then, too, we live in a different age. Ours is not the leisure- 
ly reading of a few books. We live with dash and speed, and so do 
the boys and girls in our schools. Fast travel, radios, and excite- 
ment do not foster quiet study. If students keep up with the day, 
they must read a book quickly, they must skim the newspaper, or they 
must get a hard lesson in a short time. Our problem then is to help 
all of them to develop their very highest reading power. Many 
schools have established special reading classes for slow groups, 
sometimes at the expense of teacher time for the bright ones. After 
all, the bright and average students are certainly as deserving of 
our best as the slow onos. To me it seems logical that every Eng- 
lish class should be a roading class. I believe, too, that it is a 
mistake to segregate reading instruction; a class that is learning 
to read should also be learning how to write and how to spoak. If 
e child adds a word to his reading vocabulary, why not also have him 
learn to spell it and pronounce it, 


For the regular teacher of an English class there are four paths 
of approach to this problem of reading: First, helping to give the 
student a background which will make reading easy and desirable; 
second, teaching him how to read, with demonstration and actual prac- 
tice of mechanics in class; third, directing the student in the tech- 
nique of hard study; fourth teaching him what to read and stimulating 
his desire for worthwhile books. 


At the beginning of any reading program, the student must be 
made aware of his problem and of its importance. In any successful 
learning, a student must want to learn; any effort without that 
desire is futile. Most students will try if they realize that they 
are learning something which will be of definite advantage to them. 
It is most important, then, for the teacher to create the desire for 
improvement in reading, and to make the students believe that they 
can improve. Encouragement is a strong factor in progress. lEvery 
little improvement must be recognized and praised. 
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Both students and teacher must realize that general knowledze 
will make any reading easier. A student cannot read very intelli- 
gently about a subject of which he has absolutely no knowledge. A 
doctor reads his medical journal and a laryer reads his law books, 
which most of us would understand but little. Then, everything 
that a student learns helps to increase his reading ability. He 
should learn to be observant, listen with attention to intelligeat 
conversation, travel when he can, listen to radio programs and see 
movies which will really do something for him, and read all the good 
books he can. HB MUST TRY TO REMEMBER. There is no quick scheme 
for becoming a good reader. It takes time, but there can be day-by- 
day improvement and eventually very definite progress. 


It is a good thing to teach in class the actual mechanics of 
reading. Show the students how their eyes jump across the page, and 
how thoy swing back. They must learn to increase the eye-span, by 
making an effort to take big eyefulse. This goes far in devcloping 
speed. Try to eliminate such baby habits as pointing with the finger 
or moving the lips in silent reading. Sometimes there is just a little 
throb of the lips, tongue, or throat, which is hardly noticeable, but 
which does retard the rate of silent reading. The eye and mind must 
be able to swing freely across the page. Urge children to try to read 
faster, but also emphasize the fact that speed is not paremount. 


Many children already read very rapidly, but many of them skip 
so swiftly over the lines that they do not always take in the sig- 
nificance of what they read. Uncerstanding is of course the most 
important, and there should be exercises to check up on the child's 
understanding. The discussion of possible different interpretations 
of a sentence helps to show the class that sometimes one reads into 
@ passage his own experience. Readers should actually make an effort 
to visualize what they read, to make a mental moving picture of « 
events. 


Vocabulary building is important. There can be no reading with- 
out the understanding of rords, and the more words one knows the 
better equipped he is. There are several ways in which to dovelop 
greater vocabulary. Learning the common prefixes, suffixes, and 
stems helps in anelyzing new words. A study of a fanily of words 
from one stem is enlightening and a rapid method of study. Attention 
to similarities and differences in words helps to an understandine of 
them. Word games and contes‘is are interesting. Of course, children 
should be taught the use of the dictionary, but there is no virtue 
in just looking up words. One helpful method is to give a list of 
ten or twelve words just before a reading lesson in which they occur. 
Discuss them with the children, use them in sentences and let the 
children copy them for further reference. I give them simple defini- 
tions and have the class pronounce them together. Then when they 
begin to read they find the words understandable. Discussions and 
tests after the reading are essential. If students are observant, 
they learn many words from the context of their reading and from 
hearing them on the radio or in conversation, Keeping lists helps 
some, 
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In considering hard study, students should be urged to try 
harder. Most of them really don't try hard enough. Then they -ust 
learn to shut out the distractions of modern life and concentrate. 
Good hard work will do more than anything else. Keeping simple cut~ 
lines or notes is a good method of reenforcing the memory. For nost 
children, the text books in school are th hardest reading they en- 
counter. It is a good idea to suggest cetting a small working vocabu- 
lary in the very beginning of the study of a new sudject text in 
school. Even twenty words will be a distinct advantage in reading 
the first chapters. Students should be urged to try more grown-up 
books. Bright students often read bocks far too childish for them. 


All this effort in class is just about wasted unless the student 
acquires a real enjoyment of reading good books. One way is to make 
the books easily available. If an attractive book is right under his 
nose @ boy may pick it up and become interested, but if he is told 
"to get one at the library," it may be too much effort to overcome 
his indifference. A cupboard library open to him at any tine when 
he has a few minutes right in his own class room may be the most 
powerful stimulant to actual reading. Then a book must be interest- 
ing enough, and easy enough to read, Mt not too easy. 


I have found the service at our school library at Polytechnic 
most helpful. Any student in school may take out books without going 
through the routine of getting a card or making an application, That 
helps, for he's ready to take out books the first time he visits the 
library. Then if I am taking a class to the library, the librarian 
will collect ahead of time any material we may need and it will ve 
waiting for us. Or, if we wish to discuss books in our own class, 
the librarian will send to our room any number of books that we wish 
to use. Talking briefly about a book and actually showing it to the 
students often turns the trick. 


When I take a tenth grade class to the library, I try to prepare 
them carefully before going. I expect them to read as much at home 
as their time and circumstances will permit. I urge them to read 
widely, almost anything in our school library that interests them. 
When we get to the library, I have placed on their tables books rhich 
the librarian and I have previously selected -- the most attractive 
and interesting on the shelves. I ask them to look over the books 
oo to see if they can find one that they would like to read. 

ey are expected to sit down and try reading a book, Many of them 
never stop during the period, but they kmow that if they have not 
found a book they like withine fifteen or twenty minutes, they are 
at liberty to go to the shelves and hunt for themselves. If they are 
unable to obtain a book satisfactory to themselves, they may come to 
me or to the librarian for help. Naturally if a boy runs too much to 
western's or detectives, I offer him something else and ask if he has 
read this. I sugeest that always reading one kind of story is like 
eating a whole meal of chocolate cake. Often students make recom- 
mendations to each other. The point is to get them to read something 
and then try to improve their taste by offering "something interest- 
ing." A little joking or teasing of their curiosity may tempt their 
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interest. In discussing a dook, tell just enough, dut not toc much. 


If, however, I am asking a class to read for definite infor- 
mation on definite subjects, they must know before going to the li- 
brary just what I expect of them. Sometimes assignments are given 
partly to help familiarize then with the technique of finding ma- 
terial. In that case, the librarian and I merely direct the student 
toward the sources. But if time is limited and every minute precious 
for reading, the librarian and I may have placed on a truci: or on 
their tables the reference books or study books which contain what 
they need. We even slip in little slips of paper to mark the places. 
The children know that if they are there for research they must keep 
accurate notes. 


There is an advantage in having reading material at times which 
all of the class may read at the same time as a basis of discussion. 
Such class discussion after reading may be a revelation to some stu- 
dents of the shallownoss of their own comprehension. They may have 
missed something important. Some of the magazines are good for this 
work (I prefer Scholastic). I Imow that in a thirty minute reading 
period some will read twice as much as cthers. Before we begin, I 
have listed on the board four or five articles to be read in order 
of their preference. I urge a little speed and those who finish the 
assignment before the time ig up, may read anything else they like, 
even "Boy Dates Girl" or the jokes. Then we have a grand time dis- 
cussing up-to-the-minute problems. This is wonderful practice for 
adult news reading. 


Sometimes a class may be turned into a book club once in two 
weeks, with the chairman presiding. Reviews should certainly be 
interesting and may be made by students or guests. The old fashion- 
ed book report has been quite zenerally disliked, but I should urge 
students to keep some kinc of record for their own use, a notebook 
with a page for a book or a little card file of their own, The 
record should be merely the title, date, and a paragraph of the stu- 
dent's own impression of the book. Such a record should be most 
interestine in later years. In my owmm desk I keep a large file card 
for each student. Once a month he records on it the title and author 
of every book that he has read during the month recardless of what it 
is. Emphasis should always be on the joy of reading and the interest- 
ing content. 


If a teacher loves books herself she will find it easy to be 
enthusiastic about the children's reading. Have some fun about this. 
Don't take the reading program too seriously; let the children feel 
that it is just about the best thing that has come their way. Know 
about all the lovely new books for your grade and help your librarian 
to choose them. AND READ THFM YOURSELF. You have to, to put them 
Over with the chilcren! Above all give praise for any show of im 
provement. If a child has read a book atdt difficult for him or 
one especially worth while, let him (and the class) know that he has 
really accomplished something. Don't be surprised if they begin to 
bring you books. You may have to hurry to keep up! 





NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION, COUNSELLING AND THERAPY 
Douglas Gordon Campbell, M.D., University of Chicago 


Considerable confusion exists in the minds of profossional 
and lay poople alike about tho theoretical claims md practical 
applications mado by an increasing numbor of workers variously 
labellod as psychologists, counsollors, guidance and personnel 
experts, psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, etc., in the fields of 
child dovelopment, schclastic euucation, industry and in tho liice. 
The confusion is increased by lack of adequate ccfinition of tho 
differing functions of these workers, and tholr techniquos, ana 
particularly by thoir own apparent confusions and difforonces of 
omphasis as reflected by their statemonts, writings, and working 
mothods. Incompatibilitios in thoir thooretical assumptions and 
in their techniques, controvorsial issues betweon schools, tho all 
too frequent failures to affect the practical results which thoir 
theorotical constructions would anpoar to promise havo the tondoncy 
to impair tho confidonce that parotts, oducators, and administrators, 
undor tho prossure of practical probloms, would like to placc in 
those workors. Too much is oxpoctod on both sidos; disappoint- 
monts follow, 


~ 


It is the purpose of this articlo to call attention to 
somo of tho factors involvod in this complox situation, less by 
criticism of individuals or groups than by pointing out certain 
fundamental misconcentions or assumptions the unwitting opcration 
of which has lod to the confusions and inadequacics charactcrizing 
the ccrlior work. As tho oclimination of obsolcto assumptions can 
only bo justifiod by tho substitution of now onos more adequate 
to tho probloms involvod, the outlinos of certain, uscfvl, now 
oriontations will be givon. A groet deal will sound familiar, 
scarcoly new at least, and tho question will be raised why much 
of the good in tho old has boon unproductive of useful rosults. 
And as theory and practice arc, and must bo, insoperably linkod, 
cortain now tochniqu.s which ropresont the application of now 
oriontations will be skotched 


Underlying any scientific systom, (or for that mattor political, 
economic, religious, and othor systoms), there can be found certain 
assumptions which both diroct and limit the activitios of tho func- 
tioning system. Variously labolled as "doctrines," "principlos," 
"notaphveics," otc., they may appoar to vary from systom to systom 
from ono human activity to anothor. Not only aro they intimately 
interlocked, interdopondont, thoy appoar on analysis in may instances 
to bo variations on even more fundamental theses. The moro basic 
assumptions, (epokon of as 'system-functions' by Alfrod Korzybski*), 
from which specific doctrincs are derivod, are ofton unconscious and 
hence dofy ready 


*Scionco and Sanity. An Introduction to Non-Aristotalian 


Systoms and Gonoral Somaagttes, The Scionco Press, Lancaster, Ponn. 
Pago 145 
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analysis. Therein lies their danger. Operating automatically, 
ineidiously, in all human evaluational processes they even 
determine the choice of instruments for their own investigation. 
The results of this are perhaps less satisfactory than trying 
to work stone with stone implements. These unconscious assump~ 
tions, the heritage of our primitive reactions to a limited, 
pre-scientifioc world-picture, not only limit but mislead us. 


Consider, by way of examples which are appropriate 
to the topic of this article, the activities, including verbal- 
izations, of scientists whose assumptions include the notions 
of the separate existence of "subject" and "object", "cause" 
and "effect", "body" and “mind", "intellect" and "emotion", 
"heredity" and “environment", etc. While they will often 
enough give lip-service to emergent notions represented by the 
terms "organism-as~-a-whole", "organismai-environmental unity" 
and the like, they usually betray their unwitting adherence to 
primitive assumptions by setting up artificial boundary lines, 
parcelling, over-specialization, generalizing from the part 
to the whole, reduplication of entities, and the like. Psycho- 
logists, of the old schools, have been the most misleds Brancha~ 
ing off from 'philosophy' they set out, often by cleverly 
devised methods, to determine the boundaries, etc., of "faculties" 
which were mere verbal fictions produced by "philosophical" 
speculation and other forms of gambling with words. Sven 
Psychoanalysts whose derivation from medicine and neurology in 
particular forces them to have plenty to say about the "organism 
as-a-whole", continue to operate according to a doctrine, the 
two-valued, dichotomous, structure of which is traceable to the- 
most primitive origins both in the individual and the race. 
Inevitably these assumptions have led to parcelling, to the 
creation of entities (verbal fictions again), which make the 
present Freudian doctrine of "psychic" forces astonishingly 
similar to archaic pantheistic doctrines. Naturally enough 
such a scheme not only confuses students but hinders preventive 


work and thergpy. 


More difficulties of this nature are to be found in 
the bio-social sciences than in the physical sciences. In the 
latter group new instruments and methods of investigation have 
been aided by the development of mathematical languages which 
permit greater accuracy of representation and greater flezi- 
bility than has heretofore been possible by ordinary language. 
mathematical languages vary in their structure, their way of 
relating relations, according to the needs of the situation, 
the facts of observation to be represented. One set of 
assumptions determines one mathematical structure, another a 
different one. The formula, one plus one equals two, applics 
to adding one glass of sand and one glass of sand, but not to 
one glass of sand and one glass of beans. Assumptions, as in 
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the example given, implied in the etructure of languages, may 

not be in agreement with realities. Such is often the case 

in the bio-social fields of study where, with the exception 

of some biological sciences which are marginal to the physical 
sciences, implementatior of research techniques has not been 

so0 rapid and workers are practically restricted to ths use of 
ordinary language for purposes of representation and communication. 


Although new terms are produced with facility to re- 
present new structural observations, they are too often embedded 
in an old linguistic matrix, the structure of which is based 
on inappropriate assumptions. Pake the statement, ‘Smith 1 
has an anxiety neurosis because Smith 1 is a Jew.' Complicated 
and useful psychiatric and sociological abstractions are implied 
but the traditional syntactical arrangement produced by the 
verbs to have and to be, among other things, contains the assump-~ 
tions of additivenoss in the case of the substantive label for 
a Gisease 'entity', (and thie notion, by the way, underlies 
demonological, animistic,msdical doctrines), and identification 
in the case of the social classificatory term. Such a statement, 
if uncritically evaluated, implics many false-to-fact relations 
such as that 1 discrete part of Smith 1 is an anxiety muerosis, 
produced by his being a Jew, and that all Jews are anxicty 
neurotics, etc. A more accurate, less misleading statement, 
might run as follows: ‘John Smith is neourotically anxious at 
the present time because, among other factors such as character 
structure, etc., he is socially classifiable as Jewish.' Thus, 
the very structure of our ordinary tongue may distort what wo 
mean to convey, mislead ourselves ond others (students, paticnts, 
etc.) and actually restrict our horizons of investigztion. 


It is important to realize thet scientific progress 
is ineeparably bolund up with its modium of communication. This 
ig the principal reason for the recont acccleratod progress of 
the so-called physical scioncos. Thoy utilize mathematical 
forms of represcnt:tion both as instruments of communication 
and of investigation. The structuro of mathematics is adjust- 
able so that it can bo mde to corrospond to the structural 
relations observed in the facts undor consideration; the ropro- 
eentational formulre for surfrcos are not applicd to volumos. 
mathematical postulatcs or propositions vary with the data and 
necds of tho situ.ttions wheroin thoy aro useful for communication, 
prediction, etc. Ordinary languago, tho principal medium of 
expression of psycho-logics and socio-logics, otc., dorivos what 
flexibility it possosscs from tho richness of metaphor which, 
by mochaniams to bo discussod clsowhere* convey tho crude ‘fool! 
of some situation. But, as suggested above, its structure, 


<x=_eneceresactnsttsmasamaaauecgeasicatas asta ianaresicectta ating linaesnena 
*Forthcoming technical paper 
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largely determined by rules of Syntax, traditional ‘logic! as 

it is, is too rigid «nd tends to perpetuato false-to-fact 
structural assumtions. This insidiously tonds to produce 

the Procrustean habit of making facts fit thoorios, of intor- 
preting lifo phonowona in tho light of obsolote doctrinos, 

etc. Tho bio-social scioncos aro today a Molange of unrolatod 
and incompatible doctrines, assumptions, prinitivo aninistic 
notions alongsido onergont idcologics derived from mathonatical 
physics, 1 confusion of tongucs which threatons to impair their 
usefulnoss at 2 timo in human affairs whon thoy aro most necded. 


The solution of this problem docs not lic so much in 
the devolopmont of rofinononts of torminologics, application 
of mthomaticil motheds and language or syntactical changes 
of ordinary tongucs as some would suggost. hilo those con- 
tributions aro important it is moro likely that nothods of 
solution will be found by ro-working =uch of the asscubled, 
descriptive data from tho various bio-socinl scicnces in the 
light of cortain now oriontations derivod partly from within 
tho field and partly from secningly romoto arcas of investiga~ 
tion. To the work afBinstvin, Pavlov, Froud, and Korsybski, to 
solect these nanmcs ag figurchonds of groups of moro or loss ine 
tegrated investigators, my be attributod new oricntations and 
netheds which are loading to 1 now, synthotic, scionce of nan. 
Tue principal lines of dovolopriont of this cuorgent scienco will 
now bo described, lack of space prevonting anything but the 
nerest outlinos. 


Binstein may be considered the founder of non-Newtonian 
physics. His methodological innovation was this: where previous 
workers had disrogarded the unsvoidable delay in recording of 
observations, due to the finite velocity of light, or any other 
signal (in other vords the fundazental orvironnental factors 
unavoidable in any instrusental recording or observition), 
Binstoin included the finite velocity of light or signals, otc., 
and thus built up a relational systo: froe from so-called 
‘absolutes’ and hypothotical entities like 'forces', 'spaco', 
‘time! and othor olemunts. His fricnd and follower, the nathoe 
natician Minkowski, devoloped an adequate, four-diconsional, 
mathematical tocanique and coinod the tur=: sprce-tine which 
avoided the olesontalistic structural iuplicavions of ‘spaco! 

'tine'. As tao obsorver ts part of cvory obscrvation he 
an (and reports), ecience of any kind comes to be the forn- 


ulation of rolations between tho observer 2nd tho observed. 


J truct 
Objects, or individurls, do not oxist in isolation. 
in cepa only in terns of rolations 2nd ordor, often 


hi Corplex and multi-diaonsiourl. Thus knowledge becones 
seiegtieel’ and lnnguage, to servo its purposes of coruzunication 
and prediction, must be structuralizod in such 2 way that it 


is sinilar in structure to the rolations, order, etc., of the 


observations. 
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Pavlov and Freud approached the problem of the human 
neuro-psychic constitution by techniques which, though radi- 
cally different, have led to complementary findings lacking 
only a general theory to harmon:sze taem. The corditional 
reflex technique of Pavlov mde it possible to stuay neuro= 
physiology in the living crganism and was predicased uron the 
integrative, unitary, responsiveness of uerveus systons. It 
demonstrated th2t sub-husan forme of iife hac orgurismeily 
determined limits so the numbes of crders of conditiouing 
stimuli whereas human beings, if healtuy, had apparentl; 
unlimited degrees of cond‘ti Taus human reastivity 
nas the potentiality, at Least, of indefinite flexibllity: 
primitive, infantile, or other responses to environmental 
stimuli which are for various reasons inappropriate for 
survival may be repatterned, redirected toward new goals, by 
conditioning them to higher orders of stimuli. Pavlov's 
followers, notably Ischlondsky*, have shown that the ma~ 


*Neuropsyche und Hirnrinde: 2 vcls., German. Under 
the titles: The Conditicned keflex ond Its Importance in 
Biology, medicine, Psychology ane Pedagocics; and, Physiological 
Basis of Profound Psychology. Uronn and Scwarzonberg, Berlin, 

930 aE 

jority of human conditional reactions 2re governed by symbols 
of which words form the greatest mumber. Pavlov himself has 
said, ' mon are apt to bo mich more influenced by words 
than by the actual facts of the su~rounding reality ¢ 
But 'thoughts', ‘images', ‘memories’ ond other symvolisms be» 
longing to the internal, neuro-peychic, environment cin be 
effective stimuli govorning conlitional reactions go that it 
4s increasingly evident that nhuman Deuavicr must be considered 
conditional upon indefinitely high ordora of symbolic abdstrac- 
tions and capable, therefore, of patho.ogical independcnee of 
factors in external reality. Ana human dvings oslono can 
represent their highes aontractions -- 'thoughts', etc. -= by 
extra-neural means which ny be accumulated to build up a 
symbolic environmen witch, in tura, way govern conditional 
reactions in contemporary and subscouont generations of people. 


Freud's tocanique of 'frou' association led to tho 
discovery of so-calicd unconscious m.chanisms governing human 


behavior. It was 2 clinical mothod, with therapoutic sins, 
based on the assumptions of biological, inhorited, instincts 
which, hampered in thoir froo expression by 'civilizing’ forces, 
became modifivé, even transformd, but romiined os sources of 
constructive or destructive coniuct. Acult bohavior pattorns 
were, in general, consicered to be repotitions of infantile 
reactions, the source ot which 725 to be found in the impross- 
{fons formed in infancy and stored in the ‘unconscious’. 
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Debatable as Frendian doctrine may be, the chief merit of his 
investigationd was to dewonstrate the symbolic character of 
the-determinants of fuman conduct. Amalytic technique, 
coupled with other psycuiatric methods, sarcws that hunan 
reactions are conditicaal upon 'inpressivas', 'notions', 
‘thoughts! and other factors of nsyci.o-lo=.cs. an internal 
environment of such fuc*tors deve™uining Co.duct may have their 
origin in past experience, ‘iastinesusl drives’, 'wisaful 
thinking', etc., vatner than in immeciate, correct-vo-fact, 
evaluation of external reaiities. ['lLusion, delusion, and 
other distortions of dats ecsei.tial for survival result 
through well-kmown mechanisi:s of ide.titication, prrajection, 
etc. Our individual and general icivsyucrasies of represent=- 
ing 'reality' to ourselver, (sy:.bolizetion) are responsible 
for personal and social disturbances. Freud, lixe Einstein, 
also demonstrated the iaportant role of the observer (physi- 
cist or psychotherapist) in observation or treatnent: 
relationship, ('transference') became the aim of study. 


Korzybski, a mathematician and engineer, synthes- 
izing for the first time the contemporary knowledge in the 
physical, mathematical anc bio-social sciences, formlated 


a general science of human evaluation called General Semantics.* 


*See manhood of Eumanity, New York; and, Science and 
Samity. An Introduction to Jon-Aristotelian Systems and 


i 


Semantics, from © Greek root meaning signification, has been 
described roughly os 1 science of word-fact reintions in 
comparison with 'logic' waich deals with vorc-word relations 
and 'science' which denls with fact-fact relations. The term 
evaluation, as shown by Acorzybsc<i, is broader, more general, 
than meaning or sisznification, includes them, and covers those 
very processes by wnica human beings obtain, transmit, and 
react to their varieties of knowledge. A general theory of 
evaluation, i-e., General Semantics, would be fundamental to 
all human activities ond of p:rticul:r import2nce in education, 
psychiatry, etc., as the researches of Pavlov and Freud, men- 
tioned above, would indicate. Symbols represeut evaluations 
of some type or order-and human reactions are dependent upon 
those evaluations. It is 2 question, then, whether the evalua 
tions have or have not survival value for human life. 


Neuro-physiology, 2 biological scienco, has shown 
that nervous systems are constructed and function in an ordered 
series of 'levels', through which at a finite velocity 'flow! 
complicated electro-chemical procossos spoken of as nervous 
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‘currents'. Beginning at the so-called sense organs, (e.¢., 
tactile, temperature, and light "receptors"), an indefinite 
variety of happenings such as radiant and mechanical energies 
are transformed, in part, into nervous caains of events. At 
various levels throughout the nervous system, further trans- 
formations in these electro-chemical processes take Place. 

Each level, or region, reacts to certain characteristics of 

the nerve "current" and transmits new features, new energies, 
to other levels or centers. Thus the "emotional" levels of 

the thalamic region abstract certain characteristics and 
produce the affective components of so-called "perceptions", 
while other areas localize or abstract modalities of 'sensations!, 
etc. The important point seems to be that certain areas or 
levels abstract certain characteristics of the original nervous 
‘current! and transmit reactions to those abstractions to still 
other levels in such a way that "analysis" of incoming nervous 
data guides the reactions of the organism-as-a-whole to its 
environment. 


At human levels, abstractions reaching higher 
centers, are synthesized into 'imagory' of various types. 
These are ropresentations of abstractions made by other centcrs 
and, being themselvos physico-chemical procosses, may remain 
in "storage" as "pnst exporicnce", ctc. Finally, those 
imaginal forms of roprosentition may be further abstracted in 
such a way that a single characteristic, or part, may stand 
for the whole -- symbolization. And symbolization is capable 
of expression for purposes of communication. 


Animals havo forms of communication derived from 
similar norvous processes. No doubt they also have imaginal 
processes in which post oxperionce, "memory", governs thoir 
abstractions, renctions, otc. But animals do not hive the 
capacity to croate and organize into systems forms of repre- 
sentation capable of existence indopendently of the organisms 
producing them. Each goneration of animals must commence to 
accumilate experience at tho point where the preceding 
generation started, (disregarding for the moment the slow 
process of "structuralizing expericnce" provided by organic 
evolution), whereas human organisms cin transmit their 
experience by symbolism and, theoretically at least, commence 
where the preceding generations left off. This human capacity 
to abstract experienco and produce extra-neural symbolism 
which may be accumulated and transmitted with the race, has 
been called time-binding by dorzybski. It is the central 
observation upon which General Semuntics dopends. 


Time-binding would not be possible without the 
uniquely human development of the cortex of the nervous 
system. It sharply differcntistcs human from lower forms of 
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life. The presence of the human cortex can, and should, 
modify the functioning of all lower centers of the nervous 
system. But it is not mature until adult life and in the 
first years of deve) opment hivaan nervous systems resemble 
those of animals in toeir reactions. This not only means 
that immature humans hive limited capacities to abstract 
but that conditional reactions may be developed in child- 
hood which will need reconditioning for the changed con- 
ditions of adult life. The persistence of reactions appro- 
priate to infancy, in adult life, is the source of so- 
called adult infantilism. Education should prevent this 
situation; psychiatry has to ‘cure! the condition when it 
gives rise to maladjustments. 


Symbol-systems ranging from modes of sesturing 
to various kinds of language, and including dance, the 
Plastic arts, architecture, music, poetry, prose, and 
mathematics, form s complexly interlocked cultural matrix 
of doctrines, beliefs, "puilesophies", creeds, and other 
forms of evaluation and orientation. By such forms of 
representation the mst is utillzable in the present for 
the future. Culture is cumulstive and old evaluations may 
direct recent abstractions to intlnence future adaptations. 
This is the mechanism of so-called culturo-laz among the 
protean manifcst:tions of wh.ica at the present time are the 
utilization of sciontivic discoverios for war-mking, the 
mutilation of new structure] ciscoveries in psycho-logics, 
physics, etc., by ‘interpreting’ them in tho light of old 
assumptions, the parsécxirtal cocxistence of rigorous scion-+ 
fific method in a prefession vith animistic and other primi- 
tive orientations in roligion, politics, and so forth. 
When new abstractions, Jargeiy the product of scientific 
waethods, do force the 2banconnent of earlier evaluations, 
assumptions, etc., with the consequent creation of new 
doctrines, now assumptions whose structure is unlike the old, 
the incompatibilitios moy lend to tue formation of antithetical 
systems which, in turn, my produce divided personalitios 
and divided socictics. "Unificd doctrines unify people," 28 
Korzybski, ond others, heve pointed out. This is why, for 
optimum functioning of hum2n nervous systoms and the social 
organization of numan boings, the ccnditioning factors 
governing human reactions should be compatible, consistent 
wita one another. And this is one of principal differences 
between simpler, ("primitive") and complex ("civilized") 
societies. 


Education, narrowly and broadly conceived, involves 
conditioning individual human nervous systems to develop 
patterned reactions governed by the evaluations implicit in 
various symbols and symbol~systems. Since symbols are mean- 
ingless apart from nervous systems producing and evaluating 
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them, (which is to say that it is the relationship that 
watters), we should speak of the neuro-symbolic environment. 
Of this, the neuro-linguistic environment forms, in our 
western Civilization, tre sreatcst and most important part. 
Human nervous cysvems ave a8 muca conditioned to etandardized 
"thought patterns’, often calied "logic", as they are to 
standardized evaluations of traffic lights or clothing. Thus, 
even our so-called "creative" thought is often formalized and 
limited in its range and utility VLecause it is cast in the 
mould of traditional, often primitive, “logics. These 
"logics" are actually methodologies of evaluation and while 
it should undoubtedly be the aim of education to train students 
in methods of "thirking", evaluating, etc., rather than 
“cramming them with facts", obsolete "logics" may be as dis- 
astrous as Procrustes' bed. Je witness the operation of 
archaic, primitive, pre-scientific (1939) systems of evalua- 
tion in our adult infants, our increasing numbers of schizo- 
Phrenics, our fanatical politico-economic theories, our 
regressive religions. Analyze these cases by the methods of 
Pavlov, Freud, and sorzybeki, different as they are, and we 
find automatisms of nervous reaction which were developed in 
the firet few years of lifs and beyond which the suojects 
have never progressed or to which they have regressed under 
the influence of such factors as enviré-genetic defects, 
frustrations, faulty education (conditioning), and the like. 


Just as new geometries have replaced Euclidean; 
quantum mechanics, astro-physical, etc., tneories have 
replaced Newtonian physics, so mist a new, contemporarily 
adequate "logic" replaces older ones which have outlived their 
usefulness as methods of evaluation in "thinking" or speaking 
about empirical data. Non-Fuclidean, non-Newtonian and non 
Aristotelian systems have a,peared. While thoy replace the 
old they do so by inclusion rather than exclusion, by defining 
the limitations of tae old and providing a symbolic framework 
consistent with new structural discoveries. And they are 
consistent with each otacr; incomoatibilities productive of 
culture-lag do noc exist. It is these new systems of evalua~ 
tion which should govorn the conditional reactions of nervous 
systems functioning in westorn civilization. This would 
eliminate culture-lag ond its correlates in tao field of 
psycho-pathology. 


General Semantics shows that tac neuro-linguistic 
environment automatically conditions archaic, primitivo, and 
other inappropriate reactions in immature nervous systems 
through the structure of ordinary language, in the following 


ways: 


1) Any form of reprosentation functions 1s 2 guide 


to action in direct relation to its sinilority of structure 
to the empirical structure. A map, for maximum uscfulness, 
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must be similar in structure to the territory it represents, 
CS oe 
1 2 3 
Territorial facts: San Francisco Chicago New York City 
a 5 C 
Map symbol-systom: San Francisco Chicago New York City 


§trusture is a function of Rolations; rclations a function 

of Qrder. Similar relations and order have to be ropresented; 
thon the map may bo said to be similar in structure to the 
territorial facts. A complex map, like a weather map for 
flying, would have to represent multi-dimensional structure, 
i-e@-, processes. These principles hold true for any kind of 
representation or symbolism. As symbolic representations 
become more highly abstracted they become more static and 
hence progressively unlike the dynamic processes of "reality". 
Various devices, as in mathematics, have to be used to represent 
multi-dimensional structure, changing relations, etc. This 

is why new mathematical forms of representation have been 
developed and why the physical sciences have accelerated beyond 
tne bio-social ones, why our adaptions to the "physical" world 
are more successful than our "social" adjustments. Ordinary 
language is structuralized according to the rules of Aristo- 
telian "logic" -- a sudject-predicate system based on the 
two-valued, either-or, structure represented by the formula: 
Ais Bor not B. mathematical languages may be unlimited in 
values, similar to the indefinite number of actual relations, 
orders, etc., observable in "nature". 


2) This map-territory relationship of language to 
the facte it represents has many implications. A map is not 
the territory; a verbal representation is an abstraction, an 
evaluation filtered through 2 personality or a social-systen, 
and is not the actual facts, object, situation, etc., to be 
dealt with. This is 2 donial of identification of symbols 
with objects, feelings, people, "concepts", and so forth, 
which has led to so much psycho-pathology. Furthermore, because 
terms and statements may be similar they imply identity when 
none existe in "nature". "I love", "You love". Some term 
with implication of identity of reactions which, in actual fact 
will, be no more identical than the personalities involved. 
Similarities, yes; but no identity. Or, by following verbal 
structure, we identify char:cteristics or "qualities" of an 
object with tne events taomselves. “The traffic light is red." 
Is it? My nervous system abstracts "redness" and projects it 
on some events "out there" while someone else, colorblind, 
projects "greyness". Identification, in protean forms, undor- 
lies most psycho-pathology; our neuro~linguistic environmont 
not only .ssums it in linguistic structure but conditions us 
into reactions based on this frxlse-to-fact assumption. 
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3) Any form of representation is an abstraction of 
some order. In the case of language, high orders of abstrac~ 
tion are involved and may be confused (identification) with 
each other as when we une inferential terms along with de- 
scriptive terms in a statewens, or sauate Clasyificatory terms 
of high order with classificavory terms of lower order. "The 
rose ig a flower" ehovld "read", "The rose, class of a lower 
order, may be classified in a higher order as a flower." At 
each successive level of abstraction some characteristics are 
left out. Thus no abstraction can represent all characteristics. 
NO Map represents al. tue territory. Language, like maps, leaves 
out many characteristics and these characteristics left gut may 
or may not be important. But the structure of ordinary language, 
unless modified by syntactical devices like punctuation marks, 
etceteras, or forewarning statements and other circuitous methods, 
implies dogmatism, absolutism, completeness, finality, etc. 
Compare the langunoge of theology with thet of descriptive science! 
Neurotic utterances are chiracterized, in the main, by rigidity, 
absolutiem, etc., and neurotics behave in this manner. If our 
neuro-linguistic environment trains us, insidiously, in the 
aseumption of allness we are bound to receive some rude shocks 
when we are forcei, sooner or later, to deal with character- 
istics not abstracted, not predicted by the linguistic representa~ 
tions. 


4) Language is replete with terms such as "space", 
"time", "body", "mind", “emotion”, "thought" and so forth which 
divide verbally what is empirically indivisible. Such terms 
Korszybeki labels elementalistic. Obviously, since they imply 
false-to-fact structura! assumptions, they should be replaced 
by non-elementalistic terms like space-time, body-mind, etc. 
The expression saman'tic (evcluotional) reaction should replace 
the elamentalistic expreseicns “emottonal" or "intellectual" 
reactions. "Psychology", which is elemantalistic in implication, 
should be replaced by the term psycho-lopics, a science of 
structure, relations, order, etc., 91 a certain range of neuro- 
psychic events. ljourotics and psychotics are constantly governed 
by elementalistic assumptions for which their neuro-linguistic 
enviromment is to a great extent responsible. 


5) Levels of abstraction determgne the meanings of 


many , tce 
words of the tyoe: “love”, "fact", "doubt", "class", e 

If a statement using such a term can be made about another 
statement using the same term, their contexts, and so their 
evaluations, are different. Aorzybski lebels this type of tern 


multiordinal and shows tnat muliiordinelity characterizes much 
of the most important torminology we have. It is a two-cdgod 
implement capable of croatiug nad solving human probloms- In 
psycho-pathological conditions we find multicrdingl acchant sn 
of the type, " - foar of foar - ", based on identifications o 
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words with facts, inferences with descriptions, etc. Yitness 
propaganda technique, political oratory, the old "philosophies" 
and so forth. "Love of love", is not the same reaction as 
"love", whatever value is given to the ambiguous terml 


These are some of the outstanding features of our 
neuro-linguistic environment. They apparently underlie a 
great deal of human maladjustments, confusions, psycho- 
pathology, etc., because language symbolism controls such a 
vast area of human behavior through conditioning mechanisms. 
Language represents evaluation, of low or nigh orders. It 
produces semantic (evaluational) reactions of low or high 
orders. It can over-stimulate “infantile” levels of nervous 
reaction (sub-cortical, so-called "thalamic" reactions) or 
arouse mature, deliberated, reactions in which "cortical" 
evaluational mechanisms work in aarmony with lower, executive, 
centers. Language can induce identification as a psycho- 
pathological process through confusion, of orders of abstrac- 
tion and can "touch off" conditional reflexes of dangerous 
type. Language determines, by the mochauisms outlined above 
among others, the structure of "internal speech" -- often 
Called "thinking" -- so that we may be said to "talk ourselves" 
into mis-evaluations of "renlity" through reacting to the 
false-to-fict or limited assumptions contained in tho structure 


of language. 


Tne terms intension and extension, from classical 
"logic", may be applied to the two trends of human orientations 
-- to follow definitional, verbal, accounts or maps of life 
or to be guided by the "facts" themselves. By intension we go 
by definition; by extonsion wo follow current "realitios", 
{scientific kmowledge 1939, otc.). It is clear thot our nouro- 
linguistic environment, (and for thot mittor the wholo field of 
symbolism), gives us intensional oricntations if we follow it 
too closely, too "literally". Nourotics and psychotics are tho 
vest examples of intonsional oricntation; but thoorists of all 
fields, "philosophors", many "psychologists", thoologians of 
the old stamp, many oduc::tors, otc., not only cling to their 
verbiage 18 if " - the word was God", but thoy proselytize 
and coerce defenseless children 2nd students to tho worship 
of words, to intension-lism. Wor ire scicntists, evon those 
in the highly oxtensional 'physical' fields, free of this 
neurotizing tendency which often appears 28 21 Compulsive 
aduerence to verbal formulas, doctrines, obsolesccnt hypotheses 
and might be termed "verbal obsessionism". So-called "logic- 
tight compartmonts" in 111 of us are principolly intensional. 


The structure of the old Language HSE Insionw oricn- 
tations. It wos tho product of primitive, pro-sciontific, 
abstractions mide by nervous systems dependent upon their crude 
"senses". Thus it assumed that the "sensations", qualities, 
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of an object were identical with objects or with each other; 
that "matter" was solid, "space" empty; one "cause", one 
“effect", etc. Extra-neural instruments of investigation 
revealed microscopic and sub-microscopic happenings unaccount- 
able in the old systems of evaluation, contradictory to mere 
“sensory perception". What appeared static became dynamic; 
"matter" turned out to be a process of changing relations, 

the invariences of which, (relations of relations), as a kind 
of statistical average gave rise to the illusions of hardness, 
softness, permanence, etc.; “space” became a plenum, or full- 
ness, of electro-magnetic events ordered in "time" of which 
"matter" was a special "curvature" of space-time; many "causes", 
many "effects" replaced the old twoevalued 'logic' of 'cause! 
and 'effect' with an indefinite-valued structure of "multi- 
dimensional chains of events". And so on. 
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New languages appeared, the structures of which 
were extensional; or at least less intensional. Orientation 
by | more extensional languzge in safer; and it is essentinl 
for human survival in a world created by modern science. 
Under primitive conditions of life the old languaze is suffi- 
cient for most practical purposes but in the complexities of 
the "machine age" it is not only misleading but maladaptive. 
We cannot orient ourselves by science 1939 in one field of 
life and by primitive animism or the 'pure logic’ of Aquinas 
in others. This is culturelag at its worst. It begets schie 
sophrenic people and schizophrenic societies. Disorientation 
ceases to be sporadic, confined to "mental" cases; it becomes 
endemic. And endemic disorders must be dealt with by general 
measures of the type used in infectious diseases. 
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Progress in preventive medicine is a result of the 
scientific knowledge of the mechanisms of disease processes. 
Thus asepsia replacod antisepsis, immunization, the costli- 
ness of hosipitalization, otc. Nouro-semantic disordors, 
ranging from mild to severe maladjustmonts, from b havior 
problems to dementia praecox, may also be climinatod when we 
become conscious of their mechanisms. Great hoadway has deen 
made by scientific neuro-psychiatry, but so far some of the 
most important, basic, mechanisms were missed, or only dimly, 
intuitively, understood and formulated. Nor has neuro=pay- 
chiatry, able as it is in individual treatment like the old 
medicine and surgery, developed a genoralized therapy and 
preventive tochique. Neuro-psychiatry and education have 
only recently bogun to roalize the vory great importance of 
symbolism in human affairs. General Somantics, as a general 
theory of human evaluation based on scientific 1939 knowledge 
from the fields of the physical and bio-social sciences, in- 
cluding neuro-psychiatry, comparative social anthropology, 
epistemology, and somantics, (see the work of Richards, Ber- 
trand Russell, und others), not only genortlizes the problcucs 
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into one unified theory but has developed practical, working 
techniques of prevention and treatment. It stresses preven- 
tion, rather than therapy, through modification of and 
immunization to, the neuro-linguistic and neuro-semantic, 
environment. Unequivocally, preventive neuro-psychiatry is 
the responsibility of educators. 


Practical application cf General Semantics involve 
the training of children or adults in, 1), consciousness of 
mechanisms of evaluation, and 2), techniques designed to 
"immunize" the nervous system against "shocks" produced by 
Conditional reactions to the old neuro-semantic and neuro- 
linguistic environments, and 3), changing the structure of 
language in order to make it more extensional. 


These methods are much more simple than would, at 
first, be assumed. mechanisms, well-known to neuro-psychiatry, 
psycho-logics, etc., are demonstrated by visuo-kinaesthetic 
techniques rather than by linguistic means alone. Elementary 
experiments, suitable evem to pre-school caildren, demonstrate 
noneidontity, non-allness, (characteristics left out), ab- 
stracting, projecting and other interrelated mechanisms of 
evaluation. Const.int attontion is psid to map-territory 
relationships to emphasizo the difference between, and rel- 
ative uses of, intensional and oextonsional orientxtions; a 
mixture, in language, being necessary for optimum survival 
in western civilization. (Generalization would be impossible 
without intensional terminology in scicntific or artistic 
languages but we mst uot be misled. by it.) Training in 
extensional orientition by woll-knom educational techniques 
of repotition, "drill", copious tangible ox.mples, ctc., 
has the effect of diminishing and even stopping psycho-pathe 
Ological anxiety, .orry, identification, .nd other disturb= 
ances. "Shocks", ordinarily producod by “bumping into un- 
expocted roalitics", bocome less froquent because, when 
nervous systems sro triainod to ovalunte correctly, prodict- 
ability incrot1ses. It is tho unexpected that shocks, the 
01d oriontations havo led us to devolop excessive expectations 
and it is those falso-to-fact cxpoct.tions that are respon=- 
sible for "facts" hurting us. Ropentod "shocks" produco 
breakdown, disoriontition, panic-roactions, etc. 


Connectod with the above methods for chinging our 
own, individual and collectigg, ncuro-semantic reactions, 
either by changing xrlrondy conditioned adults or by condie 
tioning children in new, extensional, orientations, methods 
have been devised for changing tio structure of ordinary 
language without changing tho language in any radical way. 
The object ie, of course, to 2lter the structure of our 
neuromlinguistic conditioning factors so that they no longer 
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arouse improper evaluational (neuro-semantic) reactions. 
Certain devices, adapted from mithematics, are utilizod. 
These have tac offect of introducing cxtensional factors of 
evaluation into our "thinking", speaking, etc. Verbal stato 
monts, ordinarily static in Jmplication, can be given a form 
which denotes the dynamic process character of the facts they 
are used to represent. Thus any statement is true only at 
the date it is made: "facts, of any order, are chanzing; 
only the statement is "fixed". And any statement is not the 
only statement that could be made about a series of happen- 
ings: this must be indicated. WNo statement says all there 
is to be said about happenings: many characteristics are 

not abstracted, not reported. Many terms are either element- 
alistic or are derived from obsolete doctrines and imply 
false~-to-fact structural pictures of "reality"; or they are 
multi-ordinal, vague without a clearly defined context, etce: 
these terms should be safeguarded against conveying false 
information, evaluations, etc., when they cannot be replaced 
by new, structurally correct, terminology. 


By statements we elimate dogmatic, absolu- 
tistic, "true for all time", etc., assumptions. By indexing 
statements we differentiate apparently similar evaluations, 
limit them, distinguish between orders of abstraction, etce 
The expressions etcotera, “among other things", “and so forth", 
remind ourselves anc our listeners, readers, etc., that only 
a few 'facts' have deen covered by the statement, character- 
istics possibly yet to be discovered, havo been left out. 
Hyphengs unite many slementalistic terms and produce the im 
plication at least of non-clomentalistic structure. The free 
use of quotation marks forwarns the writer and the reader 
that "nonsense" is being said if tho torms aro t2kon liter~ 
ally, that at most they are used, in the absence of botter 
ones, to convey the "feel" of a situation. 


There are othor techniques applicable to linguistic 
structure but these are the principal ind oblig.tory onose 
Their constant use, sub-vocally, applied to one's own and 
other people's utterancos, trains us in consciousness of ab~ 
stracting and oliminates allnoss, idontification, elcnentalisn, 
etc., from our evaluational reactions. As they are slowly 
introduced into linguistic usage--the neurolinguistic en- 
vironment <— we shill eliminzte many nervous irritants which 
have led to personal and socinl maladjustments, disordered 
familinl, nation.:l and intornational rolationships, otc. d= 
gain, this is = problem for educators rather than neuro~ 
psychiatrists. 


These techniques of General Semanti¢gs have alroxndy 
accomplished astonishing results in education and therapy. 
There is every reason to believe thrt their chief merit lies 
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in prevention. But prevention cannot be proved. They sup- 
plement other psycho-therapeutic procedures and radically 
shorten the duration of therapy. Therapeutic results appear, 
at the present date, to be more lasting. Patients seem to 
acquire a much deeper, "permanent", flexibility of adaptation 
which carries them through situctions which, under other 
re~educative techniques, would have precipitated relapses. 
They do not become so dependent on the therapist. They are 
given tangible, thalamic mech nisms to work with, which, 
even if incorrect in detail, are better instruments for re 
orientation that vague, "metaphysical", demonological, ver~ 
bal speculations which char.cterize much "school" psychother~ 
apy. Since therapy turns out to be reorientation, re~eval- 
uation, based upon correct=-to-fact evaluation it is re-ed~ 
ucation; patients may be regarded as students ind the doctor 
is no longer forced, under the pressure of his own or the 
patient's expectations, to play a role of onmipotence and 
Omniscionce. He does not kmow oll; he teaches g method of 
evaluation which, under prosont conditions of life 1939, 
represents the best available gonoritlizitions 2nd techniques 
of adaptation: to wit, scicnce 1939. 


Since teachors in our school systems have the re 
sponsibility of mediating past collective experience to 
children for present and futere problems of adaptition, 
they themselves should bo extensionalized by the techniques 
of Genoral Semantics, neuro-psychintry, otc. Teacher training 


is the most important orea for the genernzl application of 
preventive techniques for "montal" honlth. The selection of 
healthy, fairly well-balanced, biologically-sound individuals 
is presupposed. Let us "frcc facts® that there re grades of 
humin protoplism and becruse wo still lick precise techniques 
of diecriminxttion of 2 laboritory typo wo mest rely upon 
widely oxporienced, almost ‘intuitive’, judges to tell us 
What is adequate and what is inadequste life material. After 
selection of the best miterinl training should be rigorous. 
No longer can the teaching profcssion be a haven for um 
heclthy, twisted or neurotic, "escapistse”. Our racial future 
depends upon profession.) educitors; ieee, if ve are not to 
succumb as 1 race to the influence of degenerite loaders who 
skillfully condition their subjects to behave at prinitive, 
animalistic, levels. Professional educitors, aware of nech- 
aniens, guided by . theory of sanity (rathor than anxiety 
about insanity), will train children how to abstract those 
characteristics of their culture waich have the greatest 
value in terms of human survivil, happiness, otc., how to 
discover through icproved methodologies, new structuril data 
with which to construch nore suitable hunin environments in 
the futures Culture-lag will diminish and oventurlly should 
disappear. But not all: “utopias” are verbal fictionst 
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It has proved impractical in 1n article of this 
type to give credit to 211 the sources of information, au- 
thorities, etc., upon which ry remarks have been predicated. 
My greatest debt is to Count Alfred Korzybski whose principal 
works have been foot-noted. But to his and ny colleagues in 
neuro-psychistry and General Serontice I am greatly indebted 
for stimulating discussion, dat:, phraseology, etc. In pare 
ticular, however, to the influences of Dr. C. B. Congdon, Dr. 
Karen Horney, Prof. Lloyd Warner, kr. George Devereux, and 
Mr. Cornelius Crane. 
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CAUSATIVE FACTORS IN DEVELOPMENTAL DEFECTS I! CHILDREN 
Lyman A. Cavanaugh, M.D., Beverly Hills 


The present system of periodic school examination of children 
reveals most of the physical disturbances present. It does not, 
however, completely go into tne problems of prevention. It is well 
known by any public health worker that it is difficult to interest 
the average parent in this matter. The possibilities, however, are 
limitless. If one considers, for example, that 60% of all done 
disturbances in children could be prevented by more intelligent care 
of mothers during pregnancy, he gets an insight into what preventive 
efforts might accomplish, The same intelligent cfforts would con- 
siderably reduce the incidence of a number of other vroblems con- 
fronting parents and teachors. Amongst these are excessive fatigue, 
irritability, lack of attention, unwillingness to enter into sports, 
visual disturbances, poor immunity to colds, certain allergic dis- 
turbances, inability to control certain eliminative functions, and 
more important than all of these, inability to develop and maintain 
@n adequate bone and muscle structure to resist the amount of trau- 
ma to which it is put. 


The problems to which I particularly wish to call your atten- 
tion are those involving defective development in children. The 
majority of people, including parents, teachers, and physicians, 
consider that if a child is average in stature and weight and men- 
tally able to keep up with his age grow he is normal and is to be 
Classed as a malingerer or as an abnormal behavior problem if he 
does not conform to the average expectancy. If people who deal 
with children would only realizo this tasic truth that children 
will consistently go out of their way to be average or better and 
want to get along and be liked, tre would have fewer of these prob- 
lems. Excepting the rare mental abberation, one can almost con- 
sistently say that the child who fails to conform to the average 
has either a physical defect or has parents or associates who make 
it impossible for’him to use his otherwise normal or average obili- 
ties. 


For the past ten years I have been associated with a clinic 
where we attempt not only to correct a child's bone, joint, and 
muscle disturbances, but aleo make every effort to determine why 
the child developed any one of these disturbances. It is not 
enough to accept such a problem and treat it expectantly. There 
must be some cause for these structures to break down, While diet 
and parental care can be factors it is very easy to overlook much 
more important causes. Commonly there is some basic physiological 
defect which makes it impossible for the child to take the best of 
food materials and convert them into the necessary chemical sub- 
stances required to build good bone and muscle structure. 
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Outwardly these children may appoar healthy and well. Their 
height and reight may conform to average for their age, and a super- 
ficial examination may not reveal any significant findings. A more 
thorough investigation is necessary to bring out these developmental 
deficiences. For example, wo mav frequently see an individual whose 
chronological age is from 12 tc 16 but has the development and ma- 
turity of tissue normally expected fron 6 to 8 years of age. Such 
a retardation in physical development cannot fail to influence the 
individual's behavior and ability to adapt himself in his aze group. 
He is very likely to be much sore susceptible to fatigue, bone, 
joint and muscle aching, and postural disturbances. Fatigue alone 
is a tremendous handicap; it will definitely slow down all sensory 
mechanisms having to do with incoming stinuli end related rith nemo- 
ry. The old saying that information comes in cone oar and goos out 
the othor can certainly apply in the matter of excessive fatigue. 

On the other hand, as regards the ordinary sensory mechanisms, these 
individuals are likely to become hyper-irritablo. 


Since the discovery cf insulin and its clinical use in diabetes 
mellitus, a new clinical ontity has been brought cut which is very 
much the opposite. aA loose term to describe this is, "Periodic 
hypo-glycenia." In this disturbance we have an individual unable 
to maintain a normal level cf available blood sugar from one meal 
to the hext, with periods of time when the blood sugar drops to 
points considerably below that necessary to maintain nermal metabo- 
lism. Two vitally important effects accompany such a drop in avail- 
able blood sugar: One is the lack of sufficient energy fuel, with 
consequent fatigue. A second and more important, is the chain cf 
events which may follor this drop. The nost common compensatory 
mechanism nature uses in the presence of this situation is tc pour 
out adrenalin in order quickly to convert stored slycogen into 
glucose and get it into circulation. The presence of increased 
amounts of adrenalin can and does result in increasing the sensi- 
tivity of sensory reflexes to the point of hyper-irritability. 
Commonly this physiological disturbance is responsible for our late 
morning and afternoon fatigue, nervousness, etc. It is the most 
common cause for inability to fall to sleep, restless sleep, and 
nightmares in children. Such a situation has a great deal to do 
with children who waken in the morning apparently more tired and 
irritable than they were on retiring. It is this conditicn on 
which such commercial preparations as Ovaltine and Coco-Malt have 
capitalized. In my experience it is responsible for. more behavior 
problems in groring children than anv cther one physical disturbance. 


Correction of this situation is almost always possible and 
resolves itself into determining which of several physiolozical in- 
balances have been responsible for setting up this mechanis=, and 
by doing carbohydrate tolerance tests to determine approximately 
when this fall in blood sugar occurs with relation to meal tine, in 
Order to allow prevention bv providing some readily available source 
of protein and sugar at the proper time. 
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As regards the causative factors the folloring are most com- 
monly found: 


Thyroid deficiency. 
Insufficient regular protein intake. 


An oxcess of carbohydrate with resultant ex- 
cessive stimulation to insulin production. 


Fituitary disturbances, most of which are sone 
deficiency in the function cf the anterior lobe 
cells. 


It would be impossible to give a Classical description >of the 
child who suffers from periodic hypo-glycemia. Such a child can be 
thin or fat, slow and sluggish, or hyper-activo. He may conform to 
average expectancy fcr heicht and weight as related to age. Suffice 
it to say, however, that in the average group of abnormal behavior 
problems amongst groving children, probably fifty percent or more 
have this underlying disturbance as wither a causative or contri- 
buting factor. The old idea of net feeding a child between xeals 
does not apply in these children. Not only will their general 
health and sense of well-being improve, but they are very likely to 
have better appetites at meal time. Certainly their perceptive and 
retentive abilities will be greater and at a more constant level. 

A simple and very satisfactcry means of contrelling these periods 
of low blood sugar is the ingestion of six to ten grams of powdered 
protein and an equivalent amount of sugar from two te two and one- 
half hours after each meal. An excellent source comuonly available 
is Amminc-Acetic, Acid Blixir or Glycc-elixir, 


One of the most cemnon complaints of children entering ow 
clinic is scme problem related to posture. Here again we feel that 
ordinary physiotherapy training, exercise, etc., have a limited 
place and are commonly useless unless one attempts to determine why 
a child dees not walk, sit, or stand with reasonably average pos- 
ture. Given a child who has a zocd skeletal and muscle structure, 
who prcduces the average amount of energy for his age, and who has 
a@ normal sense of well-being, posture probloms would de practically 
impossible. With this in mind, during the past eight years we have 
carefully checked cach patient coming in to our clinic with posture 
problems, in the follewing nanner: 


Careful basal metabolisns were done in each individual. Rcent- 
gen studies of other areas, to reveal the dceree of osscous develop- 
ment, were made in each individval, routinely. Complete blood counts, 
urine analysis, Kahn precipitation, and blood cholesterol were check- 
ed. In most instances, sugar tolerance and serum calcium and phos- 
phorous studies were carried out. Tho purpose of this study vas to 
determine the incidence of metabolic disturbances present in this 
group of children. Posture training and exercise certainly are an 
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important part in the correction of defective posture. 4n adequate 
dietary regime, insofar as proteins, mineral salts, and vitamins 
are concerned, is essential to the development of a good skeletal 
and muscular structure. However, it has been our experience that 
these alone do not always suffice. The lack of that intangible and 
yet highly important sense which we might call "feeling of well- 
being” vill defeat all the physictherapy and ideal dietary regimes 
one might prescribe. 


The statistical data are to be presented in a more complete 
analytical form, at a later date. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, the following is of significance: 


There was an incidence of goitre on the maternal side of the 
families from which these pationts camc, of 38.2%. Such clinical 
entitics as enuresis, retarded dentition, backwordness in school, 
orthodcntial defects, abnormel behavior tendencies, and chronic 
muscle-aching, or so called "growing pains" occurred in from 23% 
to 47% of the cases studied. Basal netabolisus were normal in 
87.5% of the 34 cases studied. Blood cholesterol levels of 200 
mgms.% or higher in 64%. A retardation in ossification of growth 
centers of two years or ore was present in 73.5%. 


When dependent on clinical observations, no statistical ana- 
lysis is fcool-yproof. However, in spite «f the many variables, the 
hich incidence of poor skeletal development, lor basal metabolic 
rates, and increase in blood cholesterol could not occur accident- 
ally. 


We do not feel that maternal ecitre cr maternal thyroid defi- 
ciency is responsible for all postural disturbances. Nor do re 
‘feel that a retarded skeletal development is responsible for all 
such defects. It is our sincere belief, hovrever, that metabolic 
disturbances which may dictute to the individual e poor skeletal 
development; or poor muscle structure and muscle tone, will be an 
important factor in a ccnsiderabie percentace of such cases; and it 
is our sincere hope that others dealing with these problems will go 
more carefully into the bic-chemical processes. 


Another common disease prccess found in children during the 
growing years is that which is m-st commonly knorm as Ostecchondritis. 
This process involves the growing nuclei of the bones, the epiphysis. 
It is by far the most ccmmon Done disease re see today, and it ac- 
counts for from 50 to 60 percent cf all our bone diseases. Previous 
to 1935 this process had been variously described as the result of 
Syphilis, Tuberculosis, focal infection, travna, circulatory dis- 
turbances, dietary deficiencies, and rhat not. At various time in 
the past four years we have published a serics of studies of child- 
ren whom we have carefully investigated for other disturbances. In 
a total of 4O-odd cases we fcund 87.5% with a definite netabdclic 
disturbance, resulting in a poorly developed skeletal structure 
which will not stand the crdinary weizht-bearing trauma to rhich it 
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is subjectod. The disease may eo undectected and the child mere- 

ly have legaches, bacikaches, tender joints, or periodic limping. 
Where a diagnosis has been made, troatment has consistod larcely 

of removal of weight-boarine by bed rest, cast, cr mechanical ap- 
pliances. The crdinary course »f the disease has been from twe to 
six years. In most instances no particular after-offocts aro noted: 
however, there is a sufficient number of individuals rith linitation 
in motion, spine curvature, heel spurs, and other handicazys for the 
Dalance of their lives to make this a valuable study. 


The remainder cf my discussicn will demonstrate somo clinical 
cases with X-ray stucies, chicfly portraying the results obtainable 
in this particular type cf bone disease, 





REMEDIAL READING PROCEDURES IN LOS ANGSLES 


Cora Lee Danielson, Assistant Supervisor, Bducation of Exceptional 
Children, Los Angeles City Schools 


In prefacing this talk I mst state that my opinions and ex- 
periences are gathered from my work in the Section for the Education 
of Exceptional Children. Inevitably they are not the opinions of the 
entire Los Angeles school system. In his heyday as a psychologist 
Hugo Munsterberg wrote a book about the people of his adopted land, 
and a clever critic in his review of the book called it "America and 
the Americans as seen through the eyes of a German with a Harvard 
astigmatism." My astigmatiex is that of a specialist working with 
children who have failed to acquire normal reading skills under normal 
teaching conditions. At least the teaching conditions are normal for 
this one city. 


It is somewhat generally expected of o large school sytem that 
education in all ite aspects and ramifications is superior to educa- 
tion in most types of smaller commnities. As a worker in one of the 
large echool systems I should be able to say that we live up te what 
is expected of us. Though reluctant to do so, I must honestly admit 
it ig not true. The very complexity of the administration of 51 large 
school system uncovers the individual child and his individual needs 
too far from continued systematic attention. It is a long trail that 
leads from superintendent, deputy superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, guidance scctions, horlth sections, supervisors, principals, 
teachors, to the child with a nood for specialized help. Tne trail 
is lengthened whon the child is ono of approximatoly two hundred 
thousand tnught by one of eleven thousand tencicrs in one of 293 
scnools. 


The one problem of selecting the right teacher for the right 
child is difficult at the bost, and it is increasingly difficult with 
the increase in numbers of toxc..ors and childron. The present lovel- 
ing off of the school population and tho neod to observe tho teacher 
tenure laws further complicate the problom. So too does tic growing 
tendency to shift frequoatly by promotion or otherwise, principals 
from schools where they kmow the children and teachers to others 
where the pupil and totcher aro »orsonal strangors. 


Despite tre complications which aro prosent in large school 
systoms, in our city roading is improving. Tho childron aro in- 
crensingly bottor readors of bottor books. This is truo bocauso of 
the changing concept of tho educationzl noeds of young children and 
of the notnods of meoting those needs. However, perfection noithor 
of understanding nor of instructional mot.ods ins been roaciod. We 
still have children wao are doficient in reading skills and the de~ 
ficiency may have its cause in oithor the presence of physical defi- 
ciencies or the absence of individual appropriate techniques of 
insérucvion, or in both. 


Whatever the cause or causes of tie failure to lonxrn to rend 
adequately remedial measures siould be applied. In tho Section for 
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tae Biucation of Exceptional Children tuere is no quibbling about 

the difference in weaning of devolopmental reading and remedial read- 
ing» We know that the munber of children noeding individual diagnosis 
and instruction is so gront tint mny nore adjustuent classes are 
needed to mect the sitution. 


At present Los Angeles oporates two types of Adjustment Classes. 
In one typo is enrolled approxizately twenty-five educationally anl- 
adjusted children with an .1ge range of not more ti.an forty months. 
The population consists of pupils who are failing to adjust in the 
regular classes in the canner that their intelligence warrants us to 
expect. The onrollment is composed chiefly of normal and of dull 
normal children, although occasionally 2 pupil of superior rental 
ability is for a tire cared for successfully in one of these classes. 
The apparent i.aladusticont of candidates for adjustment is oducational 
but this is frequently on symptom of abnormal physical, montal, emo- 
tional, or social conditions. WNine-tenthse of the pupils are reading 
cises requiring special teciiniques of instruction in reading. Sach 
pupil is retained in the special class until it appears that ho can 
take his place in regular closs reasonably well suited to hin. 


The second type of class concentrates upon instruction in 
remedial reading. S-all groups of not sore than six pupils who are 
deficient in reading skills are given intensive instruction based 
upon diagnosis of individual cases. This type of class in very 
valuable in progressive schools carrying on an intograted activity 
or experience progran, since the pupil is away fror his social group 
only a part of cach day. 


The diagnosis of pupil difficulties is cade with the aid of the 
Psychologist to establish tie status of mental rending readiness with 
relation to the grade placement of the pupil; the physician to 
dingnose the paysiologicnl readiness to rend. He atte.pts to tell 
us exactly the condition .f the child's nearing and the condition 
of wis vision. Wo try tc find out, not only whethor, in reading 
situations, there are refractive errors of sight, hyperopin, cyopin 
and astigunatism; also if taero is visual supericpeéition, sufficent 
acuity of vision, eye muscle inbalance, or steriopsis. Until ve 
know these facts we cannot be sure that tutoring is not agzravting 
the problex.. Without an accurate diagnosis of each individual case 
of deficient rending the az lication of even the best rei-edial rend- 
ing techniques is were trial 2nd error -- probnbly some more of the 
teaching that helped to create a non-render. 


Part of the testing cf hearing ond of vision is done by the 
trained teacher if she has at hand the necessary ..echanical equi) 
went. However, teaching tie would be saved if the corplete ding- 
nosis of tue case wero furnised tc the teacuer at the tino she on- 
rolls the pupil. The ;sychologist right be provided with the oquip- 
ent and technique for dingnosing non-refractive orrors of vision, 
at the tice the wental status is deter.ined. The services of a 
physician would then be needed in only 1 limited number of cases. 
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It is probable that, in Los Angeles os in other places, alnost 
90 percent of the severe reading cases should have medical attention 
before receiving pedagogical help; that any pressure on nost pupils 
so handicapped can only further nmal-adjustment and disintegration. 


Having ascertained, to the best of our ability, tho causes for 
tho failure of a pupil to acquire appropriate roading skills the 
teacher undertakes the task of developing thoso skills. Sho is not 
confined to any one method or techniquo of instructisn. In our cone 
ferences the teachers and I, their supervisor, study tho findings of 
all the investigatiors of which we hear. We have learnod ruch fron 
the mastor teachers in cur own group, Marion Moxroo, Dr. Botts, Dr. 
Gates, and others. 


From the experiences of our own group we know that we must not 
enter the field of battle with the expectation of victory until the 
young soldier is prepared for the fight. We must not ask hin to read 
what he cannot see, nor expect him to recognize and produce sounds 
that he does not hear. We have learned that he must nave socethiag 
interesting to ain to read about, lest reading drill or practice 
block learning rather than promote it. We know that it is neces- 
sary to give definite guidance in reading from left to right, of 
studying unfaniliar words systecatically from left to right. It 
seers to us that the best results are gained with non-renders using 
the individual child's own stories as material to read and progres- 
sing from those to subject natter in which he has an interest 
through actual experience. 


From Dr. Monroe we have learned drill techniques ap licable to 
particular types of cases. 


Frou: Dr. Gates' last book on the inprovenent of reading we 
have a sheet of principles and each teacher has the sheet in her 
desk to serve as a guide to better teaching. 


That sheet says: 


Dr. Gates thinks improvement of reading depends upon the fcllowing: 


The material should be highly interesting to the pupil. 
The material should be of proper difficulty. 

The materials should be of various types. 

An abundance of easy reading should be provided as a sub- 
stitute for review. 


Remedial instruction should not be substituted for enjoy- 
able activities. 

Remedial instruction should bo managed so as not to classify 
the pupil in an ecnbarrassing way. 

The tine allowance for remedial work shculd be generous. 

The tercher should havo sufficient time to arrange and 
supervise the remedial work. 
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Remedial work may be either individual or cooperative. 
Remedial work should be bepun at a favorable tine. 

Successes should be emphasized in remedial work. 

Improvement should be measured and the record shown. 

The competitive impulse should bo enlisted. 

The pupil's particular errors and successes should be 
detected. 

The teacher's attitude should be optinistic and encouraging. 
Practice should be so distributed as to avoid fatigue and 
boredon. 

13. A variety of exercises and activities should be provided. 
A plan should be dropped when it fails to produce results 
after a fair trial. 

15. Individual supervision should be continued until the pupil 
has his improved techniques well habituated. 


On the subject of appropriate and interesting reading material 
we feel strongly. It is of the uttermost inportance. Only the ex- 
tremely alert teacher, working with the pupil from day to day, can 
supply the right book at the exact moment when it will furtner pro- 
gress most fully. 


As an aid to the teachers a list of good readers is prepared 
each year. This year's list follows: 





LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 
Section of Education of Exceptional Children 


may 15, 1939 


Teachers of Adjustment Classes 


FROM: Cora Lee Danielson 


SUBJECT: Books for Remedial Reading for the year 1939~1940. 


Approved: Aurthur Gould, Deputy Superintendent 
Jessie A. Tritt, Supervisor 


sup ee 


On this list you will find some old books as well as some new 


fresh titles. 


The old Work-Play books are retained because we have 
in stock some work books to accompany then. 
of Gates-Huber-Peardon for the primary grades is added. 


However, the new series 
Tnere are 


also some fine new science readers ani some gooi health and safety 


books. 


The newly adopted state readers may be used again this year 
for any child who has not been exposed to them in regular grade gork. 


The pleasure reading books are not listed, but that table 
should be well supplied and fresh at all tines. 


see & 


PRE-PRIMERS 


Rides and Slides 
Here ani There 
Peter's Fanily 
Tom's Trip 

We See 

Now We Go Again 


PRIMERS 


Day In and Day Out 
Everyday Life Stories 
Peter's Fanily 

Child Development Readers 
Sunshine and Rain (Science) 
Jin and Judy 


AUTHOR 


O'Donnell and Carey Row-Peterson 
O'Donnell and Carey Row-Peterson 
Hanna, Andorson, Gray Scott-Foresman 
Smith, Nila B. Silver-Burdett 
Frasier and Dolman Singer Company 
Gates-Huber-Peirdon Macrillan 


PUBLISHER 


O'Donnell and Carey Row-Peterson 
Gehres Winston 

Hanna, Anderson, Gray Scott-Foresman 
Hahn 

Frasier ard Dolman 
Gates-Euber~Peardon 


Singer Company 
macnmillan 





FIRST READER 


Spick and Span 

In Storm and Sunshine 
Down our Street 
Work-Play Book I 

David's Friends at School 
Nick and Dick 

Fun with Nick and Dick 


Through the Year (Science) 


SECOND READER 


Ye Grow Up 
Work-Play Book II 
Friendly Village 
Friends About Us 
Art Stories 

Science Stories 
City Friends 
Webster Book II 

Pun With Nick and Dick 
Down the Rive. Road 
The World Arouri Us 
In Town and Country 
The Health Faraide 


TELRD READER 


Wide Wings 

Work Play Book III 

If I Were Going 
Science Stories 

Art Stories 

Webster Book III 
Ciild Devslopnent Readers 

Pathway to Science II- 
on 

Growing Big and Strong 

Here and There 


ZOURTH READER 


Work and Play Book IV 
Silent Renier (Latest Hd.) 
Nature and Science 
Pathway to Science III 
Webster Pool 1V 

elpers 
Safety Bvery Day 
Arouad the tocar 

The How ana Wuy lub 


AUTEOR 


Andress, Goldberger, Dolch 
puc33 Gf 

Gat ez-rnber-Poardon 
Gater-ruber 
Heannardnierson, Gray 

Gat o6- Baber" 

Gat os-Baker 

Frasier, Dolman, & Van Noy 


Gat es-Huber~Beardon 
Gat es-Huber 
O'Donnell and Carey 
Stora 

Gray 

Gray 

Dearborn 


Gates,Baker, Peardon 
Hanna, Anderson, Gray 
O'Donnell 

Snith 

Buc ley 

Andress, Goldberger, Dolch 


Gat es-Huber-Peardon 
Gat es-Huber 
O'Donneil and Carey 
Grey 

Gray 


Hahn 

Craig 

Waddell-Nemic-Bush 
Andress, Goldberger, Dolch 
Buciti. ey 


Gat es-Huber 
Lewis and Rowland 
Patch and Howe 
Craig 


Waddell-Nemic-Bush 
an?ress, Goldberger, Dolch 
Bacx.cy 


Frasicr, et al. 


PUBLI SEFR 


Ginn 
anerican Book Co. 
Maenilian 
Mec: villian 
Scott-.Joresman 
Mi Cudlian 
MAC. Len 
inger Company 


Macnillan 
Macmillan 
Row-Peterson 
Lyon-C.: nahan 
Scott-VYoresnan 
Scott-Forssman 
Macmillan 


Macnillan 
Scot+-Foresnan 
Row-Peterson 
Silver-Burdett 
American Book 
Ginn 


Macnillan 
Macnillan 
Row-Petergon 
Scot+-Foresnan 
Scott-Foresman 
wWebdster 


Ginn and Co. 
Macnillan 
Ginn 
Ancrican Book 


Macmillan 
Winston 


Ginn and Co. 
Ginn 


Averican Book 
Sargere 





FIFTH READER 


Work-Play Book V 

Silent Reader (latest Bd) 
Webeter Book V 

Nature and Science V 
Pathway to Science IV 
Nature les 

Doing Your Best For Health 
On Land and Water 

Wheols Westward 


SIXTH READER 


Work-Play Book VI 

Silent Reader (Latest Ed.) 
Webster Book VI 

Nature and Science VI 
Pathways to Science V 
Pathways to Science VI 
Qur Anerica 

Building Goci Fealth 

Who Travels Trcr» 


Hand Book in [izglish For 
Boys ani Gisls 


Teacnors Cupy of Each of the 
New Gates-duber-Pearion 


Roadenn. 


Gates--Huber 
Lewis and Rowland 


Patch and Howe 

Craig 

Ruge-«ruger 

Andress, Goldberger, Dolch 
Buckley 
English-Alexander-Johnson 


Gates-Huber 
Lewis and Rowland 


Patch and Howe 

Craig 

Craig 

Mclbo 

And-ess, Goldberger, Dolch 
Buc cley 


Macmillan 
Winston 
Wobsteor 
Macziilan 
Ginn 

Ginn 

Ginn 

American Book 


Macnillan 
Winston 
Weostor 
Mecmillan 
Ginn 

Ginn 
Bobts-4erzill 
Ginn 

Anoricar. Book 
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In conaluding this talk I shall review briefly the 
histories of some striking cases. 


Case Number One is a boy we have worked with this year. 
He came to a reading cless frem a beginning third grade. He 
was ten years old. Cur test records show three Biret tests 
given during the past four years. The I. Q. 's varied - 83, 
89, and 95. The home sit atior was 98 nearly favorable as 
Can be expected with an entirely cooperative father doing his 
best for three children with an habitually inebriate mother. 


The boy had been in three schools in his four years in 
Los Angeles and had not learned io read. 


The teacher said of the case "He could not read in tae 
first reader~ didn't know little words like an or see. He 
firmly believed that he was dumb and could never learn to read. 
This he declared many times each day whenever I attempted to 
work with him. He acted like a clown, rolling on the floor 
and ground, yelling and laughing boisterously at the slightest 
things that seemed to amuse him. 


Principal and teachers thought he was a hopeless case 
and contemplated returning him to his own school. We truly 
believed there was some discrepancy in the Binet tests and 
that he belonged in a development school. 


It seemed useless to work with the boy individually, so 
we put him with a group of beginnei’s and began giving them 
drills on phrases, words, and some sounds. He mimiked and cut 
up antics in class. We ignor.d him and most of his antics, but 
kept on working. The particular work was especially given for 
this boy (unbekmown to him). We presented work from a certain 
lesson and book which we planned on using later. After several 
weeks of work he would come to class and say, ' I kmow that, 

I can say that.' I had him give any meager part he knew and 
always praised him highly each timee He liked it and began 
trying to remember the phrases and words. One day he did 
better than anyone in the class. I made a very big thing of 
the fact that he was tne best one in tie class. When I was 
sure he knew all tue phrases and words in a lesson I had been 
working on for weeks, I called him alone one day and said, 

'I wish you to see this.' He said, 'I can't read it, I'm 
dumb.' I said, 'You can look at it anyway and see wnat you 
think the pictures say.* He came to the reading table and looked 
at the picture and read the first line or two and Looked up 
amazed and saic, *Why I read it, I'm readin! itJid' He said to 
the class, 'I read itil! 


He buret into laughter and latd his little head down on 
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the table and laughed and laughed. When he became quiet I had 
him read the whole page and another. He wondered for days and 
still says, 'I don't see how I do ite How do I do it?! whenever 
he does work which he believed he couldn't do. 


After this emotional block was broken, [ taught him with 
the same methods we use with other children. Kinaesthetic word 
tracing has made a good speller of him. He has a good eye move» 
ment, a good sound sense, 2 sense of humor, and kmows what he 
reads. He is reading from, "If I were going.” He usually helps 
hinself by sounding out the word, sometimes ho spells it to him 
self. He has had eight months work in the remedial reading class. 
He knows all his combinations and adds and subtracts. 


He is the office monitor and goes about the building like a 
little gentlemen. He is dependable and truthful, very warm hearte 
ed, but still emotionally unbalanced . When he is excited or 
very tired he slips back into his old habits of clowning, but 
these occasions are becoming fewer ond fewer. 


We are all proud of him and his progress. He is proud of 
hinself and wants to keep on learning. 


The second case is a particularly obstinate one that was handled 
by a master teacher who is well known to Claremont Colleges, fron 
which she took her Master's degree. It is the case of a girl in her 
thirteenth year. She had been a favorite demonstration subject for 
various Clinics. In one, at least, of the clinics she had been 
diagnosed as a mirror writer, although our psychologist discovered 
that she did not reverse her letters both horizontally and vertically. 


In her cneckered school career this girl had not acquired the 
reading skills of a good second grade pupil. She scored on her first 
test in reading B2 Gray Oral, - 1.7, 1-6, 1.6 on the Gates Primary 
Battery. 


The teacher summarized her liabilities and assets as follows: 


Liabilities: 


Measles between six and seven years. Vory hard attack. 

Had tonsils removed but they have grown again and are discharging pus. 
Bas sinus trouble. 

Is deaf at tines and ears discharge at tines. 

Has a super-sensitivity to light. 

Reverses letters in words; rewerses nunbers. 

Poor visual memory, due to lack of sustained attention. 

Has no number skills. 

Reads word by word. 

Regroesses. 
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Assetea: 


Was fitted to glasses about a year ago - very good correction for 
hyperopic astigmatism; cuts down light somewhat. 

Is conscious of reversals. 

Has good motor coordination. 

Writes well. 

Has woll established phonic sense, especially to initial sounds. 
Ploasing personality. 

Wants to loarn. 

Hard worker. 

Able to organize ideas from material given to class for storios. 
Follows directions woll. 


Troatnent: 


Wo ignored all facts about hor history which had seemod important 
before, thus increasing her "typical" consciousness, rather than hor 
atypical. 


We made success possible from tie first by making work very 
easy but mature onough to appeal to hor maturity. 


We gave hor ample opportunity to oxcel in such things as help- 
ing in the room; housekeoper, caring for pets, safety comiittecnan, 
etc. 


She ie doing a type of study work which no one clse is doing, 
go no chance of unfavorable comparison. 


Methods: 


A modification of the Fornald-Kellor method of tracing used. 
Each word written in large script, which she didnot recognize. She 
traced the word and wrote it for approval. These words were given 
fcr both reading recognition and exprossion ratorial. The written 
words are filed in a box aictionary and used for reforence and spell- 
ing. Eaco word that she dcos rocognite in reading is learned this 
way and also typed in the parase in wich it is found, for individual 
flash card work. aA work shevt is made for cach lesson utilizing her 
errors for correction. In this way the selection is studiod throe 
times without jist a repstition of the reading. 

or 

She writes a story each day for the newspaper, /her story book, 
which is typed by the teacher and read by the pupil to tne class the 
following day. 


Spelling is a utilization of the words which she has in her 
dictionary. She chooses three now words a day, that is, words which 
she has n:t used in a spelling lesson and waich she needs to study. 
The study is done by tracing and sounding. Words are then written 
on the board. When accepted they are written by her in her spelling 
book. She then chooses three old words for review. 
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One half hour each day is spent in either listening or reading 
to some one, some easy reading <aterial. This is prepared silently 
and then read to a partner. 


Progress; 


At the end of eight months the girl was promoted to Junior High 
School with good fifth grade reading ability. 


My final case for discussion is to ne strikingly interesting. 


She cane to ny attention when she was entering the third grade 
with a reading deficiency. Her brother, a child of superior nental 
ability, wae in an Opportunity Class. 


A Binet test gave the sister an I1.Q of 132. A Snelling card 
vision exacination suggested some lack of fusion and need for re- 
fraction. She was given a series of exercises for fusion and fitted 
with glasses. 


Depending upon the fact that the child has high grade mental 
ability, we hoped that her reading skills would imorove with the 
correction of her vision difficulties. Improvement was very slow, 
reaching only poor fourth grade ability when she should have been 
ready to leave the elementary school. 


There cane to Los Angeles, a daughter-in-law of Dr. George 
Parkins, Director of the American Research Council of Optonetry. 
Mre. Parkins had one of Dr. Parkins! binocular synchronizers and 
had worked in Dr. Parkins’ exper‘ment in Nebraska. She is a sidlled 
renedial reading teacher. I asked her to try out the instrument 
and her teaching abilities on this child. Ske gave her sixty hour- 
periods in which sao cocbined the use cf the synchronizer and re- 
medial reading tedbmiques. At the end of that time tho pupil had 
reached tenth grade rouding ability, accorcing to tost, and had 
become a roader; that is, she read with pleasure books suitable to 
her age and mental ability. 


One might infer that this improvenent was due to the inprove-~ 
nent to fixations, or the inference right be rade that the intense 
desire of the child coupled with the interest in the approach to the 
problem were coniributang factors. I @o not know the answer. I 
feel there is much need for further experinentation, investigation, 
and study of all types on the probleme of remedial reading. 





HEARING AS A FACTOR IN BEHAVIOR 
Willard B. Hargrave, Founder, Auricular Foundation, Los Angeles 


A study of the literature dealing with hearing as a factor in 
behavior brings the researcher squarely against the conclusion that 
he is a pioneer in an unexplored field. It is an unkmown quant... 
There is some reference to the connection between hearing and belav- 
ior, but there is a wide difference ef opinion as to the effect of 
impaired hearing upon behavior. The divergence runs from one ex 
treme of no mention at all as a nossible factor, to this writer who 
contends that impaired hearing is a major factor in behavior. 


Previous writings regarding the various factors which play a 
part in behavior seemingly have been limited to definite fields: the 
environmental, the hereditary, and the more easily recognized physi- 
Cal limitations of the human element involved. Nor is this surpris- 
ing. Hearing, of all physical functions, is most difficult to re 
cognize as a possible factor, and until of recent years an almost 
impossible one. The pyschologist, in propounding a reason for a 
certain divergence from the normal, can only expound a theory or a 
reason which he, himself, can explain or detect. If the cause is 
too obscure, he must fall back upon the stock answer: 'Unkmown 
Causes.! 


4 study of a boy or girl held to be maladjusted becomes a study 
within the limitations of the learning of the examiner. He has re- 


cognized the deleterious effect of many factors, and checks the sub- 
ject against those factors. From the literature it would appear 
that few have checked their subjects against a hearing loss. 


Until recent years no method had been evolved for an exact 
measurement of hearing or hearing defect. Previous metaods of test- 
ing, such as ticking watch and whispered voice, are now recognized 
as far from adequate, and admittedly most previous studies of Lehav- 
ior were based upon such types of tests. 


With the new and more precise methods of testing in effect, no 
research has yet drawn an arbitrary line beyond which a hearing de- 
fect becomes a handicap and therefore an active factor in behavior. 
It is vitally important that new imowledge be acquired as to tiie de 
gree and type of hearing ioss which constitutes a hancicap. It is 
kmown that the range of the human hearing is more than three times 
the range of the human voice. It is a matter of frequencias, or 
sounds, and science must learn the effect of losses in a wider span 
than the voice range before it can arrive at a true conclusion as 
to the extent of the influence of hearing upon behavior. 


In the past it has been assumed that if the subject can hear 
the human voice, all is well, and that therefore if the subject is 
maladjusted, hearing must be eliminated as a possible factor. It 
is upon this erroneous conclusion that most writers have fallen in- 
to a line of thought which has led nowhere. In other words, they 
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have held that because the color-blind man can see the house, he 
must of necessity be atlo to see its colcr, Thoy havo faiicd to 
recognigo that in certain typos of hoaring impeirmenis, tue ‘color! 
has boon filtored from voico sounis which prevents the hari-of-hear- 
ing porson from hoaring it. Without that 'color' thoy hear irpor- 
foctly. If in addition to such an impairment thoir hoaring ic do- 
ficiont across tho speech or 'vision' range the handicap is yet more 
pronouncod,. 


It has been found that tho porson with a minor hoaring loss 
across tho ontiro rango ofton has a better perception of the spoken 
voice than the one with the samo degree of loss in the voico or 
'yvision' rango plus a groator loss in tho highor froquoncics or 
‘color! rango. The proof of this assortion is readily scon from a 
study of surveys conductod by tho Auricular Foundation among so- 
callod backward and retardod children, In ono group 59% had hoaring 
lossos predominating in tho 'color' range. And it is furthor notod 
that moro speech dcfectivos have the 'color' deficiency than othor- 
wise, 


Throughout the litoraturo are to be found cortain generali- 
tios concorning dclinqicrts and problom children. Hoaly has do- 
Clared that 60% 11 delinquorts arc out-and-out truants, and holds 
that "youthful vagadoniego, truancy, is the kindorgarton of crime." 
Ho also states tuot "defects of vision and hoaring and cthor physical 
troublos may also pley « part in the formaticn of tronds toward do- 
linguoncy, a3 a chiic with theso defects may find scheel attondance 
irksomo and becone a truant." Such statements are hardly in kooping 
with a lator statomont by tho samo rritor that "we cannot rogard it 
(doafnoss) as of any iuportance excopt rhon it has interfored with 
education, rholeseme intorests, -r cccupaticnal succoss." 


Burt is moro suro -f his ground. In the 'Young Dolinquont'! 
under tho hoading "Pathological Conditions," he says: 


“Partial deafness is a yot more serious (than vision dofects) 
impodiment to preeross, both cf lessens and lator on at work. It 
forms, therofere, a still more frequent cause cf backwardnoss and 
incompetence; and the 3ufforors are still more likoly to acquiro 
some porscnal occcentricity as a rosult. Defective hoaring is rarer 
than defective visior. Mazko2 dofects wore found in less than 2% 
of my casos; slicit defocts in noeariy 4%. Cut off, as thoy aro, 
fron freo s-ciel intercourse, the partially doaf aro doprivod in 
early yoars of any keon avaronoss -f the public opinion around then; 
they aro thus romoeved fro. ono of the stronecst dotoronts against 
low and undorhenced action, Lator on, as he grews up, such :. child 
may bocomo acutely approhonsico abcut what people may bo thinking 
ef his own character -r conduct; se gradually takos up a rerbid 
viowpoint, invardly suspicicus, cutwardly dofiant toward socioty 
as oO whelo. 

"This doprivation, this moral oxilo, as it wore, sooms to bear 
with a special burden upon zirls; cirls are always more dopendent 
on the attitude «f cthurs about thom. But whether boy or girl, the 
deaf child soon beermes tho forlcrn and solitary child--a littlo 
human derolict." 
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There is little to question in that statement other than the 
reference to the number compared with visory defects. In that, he, 
like the others who wrote a number of years #g0, was hanaditarned by 
the lack of means for testing hearing accurately. i% nust be rocog- 
nized that if epproximately 6% of the subjects cxaninued by Turt 
could be discovered oy former methods, he mighs have added uwo7 more 
by audiometric.testing If those 64 were in his opinion 'mornal ex: 
iles', those he overiooked must have had some degree of the same 
difficulty, and their hearing defect was at least a contribuling 
factor. 


It seems evident that the need for similar research is indica- 
ted by recent information as to the extent of hearing losses among 
children. Little rewearch of a scientific nature has been under- 
taken as to the effect of slight defects upon educational progress 
or behavior. Few have recognized minor defects as having any dele- 
terious effect, but that they do play an important role is not to 
be denied. 


In the book, ‘Hearing and the School Child,' by J. L. Waldman, 
F. A. Wade, and C. W. sretz (Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1931), 
the authors say in taeir introduction: 


"Hearing is a most important sense for education and so- 
cial communication. Econowic competence depends in large part 
on efficient hearing. The daeatened individual, though not quite 
so pitiably haraicappec as the blind, is still burdened with a 


sense of social inferiovity, is likaly to become retarded educa- 
tionally, and rreqvently hus to content kimself with a restrict- 
ed choice among a few rather menial occupations which afford a 
meager income barely surficient for living. Eis personality is 
apt to become warpel with restraints, resentments and emotional 
instability. The person who is very deaf, or totally s», has 
in most cases been trained with his own kind at an institution 
and so is fitted to ercare from some of these liabilities, but 
the partially deai whe a-ngle with normal hearing peuple may 
euffer lementably often without being aware of their incavaci- 
ty, but their nozrsh L3aring associates, who may be equally 
oblivious of their stato, treat taem with scant consideration. 
The problen of deiectin; cnildren with slight hearing defects 
early enough in tieir lives to provide some hope of remedy, 
becomes therefore one of prime importance." 

r 


In the main, this writer agrees with the findings of the sur- 
vey thus indicated. However, one serious error was made: children 
with a bad conduct record were eliminated from the study. Witaout 
the record of these potential delinquents we are in tue dark as to 
the effect of deafness on teaavior, so far as that very fine pro- 


ject is concerned. 


The findings are very enlightening from other standpoints, par~ 
ticularly the educational aspect, and a siatement in that regard is 
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worth quoting: 


"There is a marked relationship between hearing aud 
subject achievement among public school children. Herd- 
of-hearing children are handicapped in learning the sub- 
jects in the public elementary curriculum. [Even minor 
losses in hearing tend to lower the level of school attain- 
ment. This fact extends the consideration of hearing of 
school children beyond the purely medical into the rank of 
a major educational problem." 


The survey holds that in terms of the Stanford achievement test 
poor hearing as shown by the audiometer has more effect on achieve~ 
ment than visual feete,:, and follows with the not-so-surprising con- 
Clusion that a comparison of defective hearers with an equal number 
of very good hearers reveals that the difference in educational a- 
chievement is almost a year and a half, 


With the educational achievement factor in mind, the statement 
of Dr. John Slawson in the 'Delinguent Boy' is interesting: 


"The greatest difference between the delinquent (reform 
school boys) and the non-delinguent groups, (public school 
children) is in the sensory realm, where we find that among 
delinquents there are about 2.7 times as many who have defec- 
tive vision and from 4 to 10 times as many who suffer from de~ 
fective hearing. 

"Hence, since we have demonstrated a preponderance of 
sensory defects among delinquent boys...appropriate remedial 
measures should be applied to alleviate this condition among 
delinquent boys from point of view of therapeutics and among 
non-delinquents as possible prevention." 


Dr. George Mangold Says: 


“Physical defects, such as those of eye and ear, sometimes 
affect disposition of caildren. Their removal would undoubdted- 
ly lessen the amount of juvenile delinquency." 


The extreme of both school failure and wrongful behavior indi- 
cate hearing 2s a major factor even when the hearing lose is a min~ 
or one. The fact of medical proof that a hearing defect can be cor- 
rected or prevented from becoming worse if detected in time, places 
the entire problem in the category of a major oversight in canild 
welfare. There is little excuse for the slowness in examining all 
school children for this often hidden defect when we consider the 
seriousness of its effect upon the child, educationally, socially, 
and economically. 


A nervous strain is placed upon the deafened which plays a 
strong part in behavior. Medical men are agreed that losses in 
the high frequencies are due to a nerve condition. As yet we 
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know little of the effect of this nerve impairment upon othor norves 
of ‘the body which may accowit for the jumpiness and ovor activity of 
many children with such losses. 


Tho associaticn of rermal hoorire reonle and the hard-of-heoring 
is an abnormal rolicticnstip if tho noartne defect 13 utkmown er hold 
to be of no consoqierce, Vliluros have the facrity sf realizing 
whoroin thoy diffor fron ctiicrs, cron as tu heigat and woizht, but 
none havo tho abitit: t> iracy that a riacen pnvsicat aefoct may ac- 
count for difforoncoes ia ashiovoment in the cluss rocz. Thoir ro- 
action may follov various ccantcls in Koeping with the naterai tond- 
encios ef the child 


Unfortunately for peonlo are capeble cf recegnizing a minor 
hoaring dofoct fer vhat it 18, errenoccously interproting chron'c mis- 
understanding as citer montal imperfection or m1lful ciscbediance. 
Fow poople have any imorleice of the carrytng pover of sound and that 
vastly more enorgy is reguired to set in metion *he mechanisn of tho 
defective car ae compared with the normal car. ifoduern psychology 
admits tho errsr of indiscrimiuate purishment fer disooedinance, vot 
each criticisa of ths hoad-cf-honring ciilu for felivro to hoar is 
in a sonso unjust pwnisiiont. 


Environmonta. dacsutisfastior is givon by mest authcritiocs as 
tho principal ceusc of celiiqueonc: cr malatjustmont, <It becones 
readily under3standadic aor ao hurd-cf-hoarine chila, puaisnod for 
things ho had not heard. tormonted by vleynetos an ‘cuat!, anc ro- 
tarded in scrocol »ccause of his aiflicticn, say scox to assert his 
individuslity in ant.-s cial conivct, or decom ac Burt doscribes, 
a human derelict. Tie ovrden is +t and snovld net be upon tac 
child, yot that is whcve it is placed when a child fails at pro- 
motion because cf doafness. Af ir addivion to this he is made to 
foel that his afflictica. of all human freilties, is something 
shameful, do not blame him if his natu-ul hunar instinct to fight 
back gots him intc trou>blo,. 


The child with a herring dotcect shoule not recocive maudlin 
sympathy; give him only vadcrstancing and the special attontion 
nocossary to onadle hin t* cvorenme his hundiceo. Jnnatural ate 
tention will react ac readily with the harci-ov-hoerirg child as 
with any cthor. It sho ad te tho task -f vho parcnt and toacher 
not to err in moulding she character of tao deafonod boy or = rl; 
to find in thoir affJiccicn nut ar ezcuso fer fa lure, but rathor 
an obstacle rhici can and wst de surmounted. an inteylligonco, 
even whon measvred vith a yard=-stick which allows no extenvatica 
for deafness and thorefcre penalizes them fer things not heard in 
a ¢iven period cf time, thoy aro not far behind those of good 
hearing. Thoir rctardation or backvardross indicates the neces- 
sity «f an adjustrent of the school syston tc fit thoir parti- 
cular needs. 


In admitting its cbligntion to youth society can no longor 
ignore its obligation tm hard-of=-hearing children. Thoir numbor 
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is legion and no school district is without them. Recont surveys 

by the Auricular Foundation indicate a hearing loss in tho low or 
high frquencies or both in almost one-third of the school population. 
If ignored, the majority of thom will suffer in the yoars to como, 

as deafness is usually pregressivo. Whon it is found that medical 
scionce can do nothing, then it boconos the duty of the school to 
supplement routine education with speech reading and spocial educa- 
tion, 


The schcol which procrastinates with hearing tosts is guilty 
of negligence. For in pormiiting a hard-of-hoaring child to go 
undetected it fails in its primary duty; to give to that child a 
full and complete chance to develop its natural capabilities. 





THE MOTION PICTURE IN COMVUJITY AND SCHOOL LIFE 


Mrs. Leo B. Hedges, State Chairman of Motion Pictures, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


I am only a lay person in this work, but I can claim a longer 
period of service than most of the professional people in the visual 
ficld. My intorest in the educational possibility inherent in the 
film as a teaching tool began when J was a s*udont in Teachers College. 
My active work for tho conetructivo use of the films in both the field 
of education and ontcr*einiont bogan when I joinci tho P.T.A. at the 
timo my daughter ontorced ltindorgarton, sovontoon yoars ago. 


Wo boliovod thon and many oducators agroed thet youngstors 
should havo motion pictvros as a loerning aid. Wo beliovod thon and 
still do that a good toacshor can do a suvecrior pioce of work aided by 
motion picture and that a fair+ unimaginativo teacher really ncods 
films os an aid in hor work. 


Educators and all socially conscious pcople roalize that cdu- 
cation has an enormous job to do if wo aro to propare our young people 
for lifo. Wo aro awecre of tho nood for knowlodge and information 
about so many more thirgs if yorng pooplo are to bo ablo to moct this 
complox world. This is tho chailonge to oducation, and if oducators 
aro to moot it thoy must uso moccrr. tools. Tho school day simply is 
not long onough for moro subjcevs to de crowéod into it; thoroforo, 


it would soom that we will oithor continuc tc ovado our rosponsibil- 
ity or wo will tako advantago of toashing aids tht vill prosont in- 
formation moro quickly, lcaving timo for nov subjocts, 


Lot me montion a fow of our vital modorn probloms that I soo 
and want tho school to influonco, I ronid put first motion picturo 
end radio approciation. I rant to discuss those moro fully lator. 
Tho appalling numocr of accidonts both in tho homo and on tho high- 
way shots tho nood of safcty oducation. In¢eustry through oducation 
is lorcring its acciicnts. Wo knor that most of our students con- 
ploting grammar schoo] vill havo ono vocation, that of homomalking and 
rooring a family. Wo give thom a small bit of proparation for this, 
tho most important vocn.ion in tho worlc, in high school. Why not 
bogin in tho grade schools and roach that group who do not go on to 
high school. All thi:king pooplo can add to this list. Nov TI will 
go back to motion picture appreciation, 


A for pooplo go to plays and concorts for ontortainmont. Mon 
and a for vomen follow sports. A groat many peoplo road the noems- 
papor and a goodly number road magazinos and books. But almost ovory- 
ono goos to tho movics and listons to tho radio. Possibly because 
thoy aro s0 accosssiblo and cheap. So why not toach thom to spond 
thoir time and money visoly by giving thom standards for tho cvalu- 
ation of the movios by boginning rith thom as childron. 


Wo arc past tho oxpcrimontal stago in motion picturo approciation 
and havo provon that with a li€tlo guidance and study studonts bocome 
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discriminating. Ina short timo vo could build a nor motion picturo 
audionce. You cannot soparate motion picture art from its ethics. 
They morgo, I boliovo. With the study of tho subjoct in tho school 
our noxt gonorations of paronts will roalizo that movios do offoct 
tho montal, emotional, and physical hoalth of childron. 


A Los Angolos Tonchor conducted on intorosting oxpcrimont vith 
tho film, "Jossio Jamcos." Sho knor all the childron would sco it and 
that its othics was 211 wrong. So sho dividod hor six grado class 
into two groups. Cno grevp discussod the film bofore sccing it, tho 
othor had no discuesion. Tho roactions of tho two groups Woro conm- 
parod. Tho socond group said that Josse James ras ao groat guy, that 
ho was persocutod, that he was right in trying to got oven for the 
way his mothor had docn troated. The first group said that his whole 
lifo was tragic. Thoy said that killing got into his blood and that 
ho killod for the lovo of iilling and tho oxcitomont of it. This is 
just o samplo tost but it provos wo can do a groat dcal moro. Wo 
havo found that childron will bogin to choose bettor picturos aftor 
just a little discussion and training in cvaluation. This may bo a 
possiblo soluticn for our motion picturo preblom. Why don't wo give 
it a trial? 


Wo aro giving to tacs> poronts, who caro for it, rovicvs of 
motion picturcs wiich cnabi~. them to docido which films aro suitablo 
for childron. Asido from that ~o aro not accomplishing much clse. 

I am discouragod at timcs, brt bovcaace so mvch noods to be done one 
must koep on, ms: more bLclp is ncedod fron tho schol 
pooplo. 


The attitude of tho connunit: torord the nection picturo thoater 
and its child audionce puzzios mc. It is se difforont fron its 
attitudo towerd the throw *thor agensios tint deal with children -- 

I moan tho public schoris, vc liviarios, and the ploygr>unds. 
Toachers, librarians, ono ploygrvud Circetcrs aro cducatod and 
trainod tc serk vith childvo.., Win teachors ro safoguerd childron's 
wolfaro by placing 2 frircij,al ovor the tonchor, a suporintcndont 
ovor tho principal, ard « beurd of concatien diroctly rosponsibdlo to 
the comunity cvor the svporintondont. Thon ve go so far as to pre- 
scribc the curriculun rhica to.chers follo7. Toward the thoator 
nanager our attitudso is cno of almest inciffcrenco. In many con- 
munitios ho is scarcoly morn, a gord portion of his prograns aro 
ontiroly unsuitable fer the largo child audicnco which scos thon. 

Tho longth alone is alnest boyond adult ondurance. I challongo 
adults t> sit threugh a Saturday childron's matinoo. Wo conductod 

a survoy of Saturday prograns in fifty Les Angolos theators, and 
found that 76% of the films rore uwrsuitable not only from tho stand- 
point cf longth, but thet at loast ono sf tho films vas suitablo cnly 
for adult ontortainnont. 


Tho motion picturo industry will net give programs for childron 
s° long as paronts permit thoir childron to go to theso adult prograns. 
Social rospensibility docs not woigh vory heavy on its conscience 
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and without any additional cost thoy already have a child audionco. 


What can tho community do abcut it? I havo somo suggostions 
which I think would bottor presont ecnditions. I beliovo that thoy 
arc worth ao try. First, through logislaticn I think wo shculd pro- 
hibit unaccompanicd childron undor cight sr ton yoars «f ago fren 
attonding the thonator. If parcnts had to attond with thoir childron 
thoy will roalizo what thoir childron oro socing and tho ngrvo and 
onoticnal strain rosulting from those cvorly oxciting, «vorlong pre- 
grans. Too, it veuld probably olininate tho commen practiee of child 
baiting with candy and prizos. 


Noxt, I think wo should uso l6n.n. films and childron's plays 
in cur public auditcriuns. Reyco Hall at Wostreed has boon giving 
such pr¢grans fcr m-ro than a yoaor and has built up a nico audicnco 
ef childron rhese paronts caro that thoy soo. Othors aro gradually 
coming, tor. 


All those yoars that I havo mtchod tho film in cducaticn and 
iipationtly hopod frr tho oxpansicn cf its usc, I have watchod and 
hnd el*so contact rith the ontortainnont film industry and soon its 
alnost nagic financial grcrth and artistic dovolcpnmont. 


Tho Les Angolos City Visunl Education Dopartmont is ontoring its 
trontioth voar. Ovor this poricd it has provod---alcng with a number 
*f cthor visunl centecrs--that tho film hns creat classroom valuc. If 
oducat rs had acted upon that kaorlodge and purchased filns that vero 
preducod fcr thoir uso ever those yoars ro mould nev havo an cduca- 
tirnal film industry thet rould nadcquatoly sorvo all tho subdjocts in 
tho scheol fiold. I have km*rn nany posple who havo lest their on- 
tiro invostnont trying to nalto films which oducaters soid thoy ranted. 
I have gremm te marvol at tho apirit -f ~ptinism vhich has pornittod 
mon t~ centinuc t+ put menoy inte oduenti-nal filns in spito -f the 
fact that ne cno has ovor nwo ‘ney ~n then sec far. Thoy lreys 
scon t* bo able tr persundo thonsolvos that thoy ren't nolo tho nis- 
takos tho -thor follev nado, -r that thoy will preduco a “~ifforont 
subjoct cr that -vor night tho strings *f tho budgot rill Looson 
tc includo filns. 


I boliovo that wo sh ull usc tho 16n.n. filn, fer in its uso 
lios the ansrcr t* cur child ontcrtainicnt preblom. It is tragic to 
pornit this censtructive oducaticnal modiun tc turn out aln st ox- 
clusively adult ficticn, It is just as though the printin., pross 
ign°-rod childron's fiction and tho whelo fiold -f nen-ficticn and 
toxt untorial. Tho l6n.n. film bolengs te cducat-rs tc cdo with what 
wo will, If vo vill usc it wo sould sc-n bring the prico 1*m and 
the artistic quality up. Tho only thing holding us back is that 
oducat¢rs as oa crh*le ore nt roally cenvinced -f tho valuo of filns 
in the classrocn. If wo aro, why is it that onach June cur toachor's 
colleges centinue te eraduato studonts with training in tho use -f 
overy teaching terol oxcept tho filn. 
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May I touch. those points again: I havo been near Hollywood 
and have watchod tho industry grew frem a nickelodocn to the prosent 
35n.n. film. Tho l6m.nm. has sto d still bocauso -f no drivo or urge 
back -f it. But I think it has scvoral seluticns fer us. Tho use of 
lém.nm. film will cloar our ovorerc7dod schcol day and will givo us 
tino for some of cur pot subjocts -- metirn pictuo appreciation, for 
example. Wo havo dono somothing with music and art and drama ap- 
prociaticn. Wo havo an audionco fcr the Hollywood Bewl ccncorts. 

Wo havo an audionco which cremds tho Palaco *f Fino Arts, bocauso 
our schecols havo taught soveral gconerations tc knew and approciato 
fino art and music. I think wo could de tho samo thing with motion 
picturos, but wo cannot at prosont bocause the schecl day is tcc 
crowiod. I want thom tc g nro into tho building of good futuro 
paronts. Wo would thon havo morc intolligont paronts. Paronts aro 
my prebdlom in tho theator. Thoso things lecm largo, but wo cannct 
de much bocause ¢f “ur cvor-cremiod day. Maybe I am all trong, as 
T am just a lay porscn, but I fool all this vory strcngly. 





SOME BASIC FRINCIPLES OF THACHING READING 


Mrs. Lute Kanzelmeyer, Claremont Flenentary School 


Today educational literature presents a wide range of concep- 
tions as to what constitutes the reading act. They range all the 
way from that which defines it as a specific act in which we are con- 
cerned with printed word symbols and their meanings te the conception 
which states that "senerically, reading is a process of mahing dis- 
criminating reactions to any kind of stimuli." The entire field cof 
learning is covered by this generic conception whereas only the field 
of printed word symbols receives attention in the more specific con- 
cept. 


Perhaps because of dissatisfaction with the results of a pro- 
cedure based upon this specific concept, present educational thought 
seems to be reaching out far beyond present educational practice to- 
ward the broader point of view. We are noting many failures of the 
old procedure and yet methods are slow to absorb and reflect the new 
thought. However, it is encouraging that there is evidence of more 
interest in the theory that successful living depends upon more than 
ability to read printed word symbols. 


From this point of view book reading becomes merely a specialized 
act in the "whole" of language development and but one of the many 
forms of discrimination invclved in reading. The reading program 
becomes a twenty-four-hour-a-day, a three-hundred-sixty-five-day-a- 
year program spreading from birth until life, at least functional 
life, ceases. It can no longer be considered a program involving 
Only a few minutes of each day spent with books. It embraces all the 
activities of the reader, the teacher, the classroom, the home, and 
the community. 


Such elements of the program as that of readiness for reading 
printed word symbols takes on a different meaning than the convention- 
al one generally accepted rith the narrow definition of reading. 
Readiness to read becomes much more than a mere chronological age and 
@ suitable mental aze. It becomes a matter of inheritance, nutrition, 
physical equipment, experience, emotional stability, suitable oppor- 
tunity, and purpose. In the degree to which this readiness has been 
developed, learning will take place. 


I shall discuss briefly possibilities for developing in those 
children with whom we are privileged to work, first, ability to read 
in this broad sense of the word, and second, ability in that special- 
ized act known as the reading of printed word symbols. 


Experiencing is the basfs of all intellectual growth. By ex- 
periencing we do not mean merely "doing" but rather performing with 
insight, understanding and appreciation. Therefore, meaningful eax 
perience becomes the first Basic principle in all of reading. The 
home becomes the first school and the parents, the first teachers. 
If we are to believe such students of the child as Gesell, probably 
the most important school and the most important teacters. This 
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expresses a fundamental responsibility of parenthood and indicates a 
comparable responsibility on the vart of society for provision of 
training for parenthocd. 


During the early years of the child's life, the foundation is 
laid for many of the skiils in this broad reading program. Let us 
enumerate and discuss briefly a few of these basic skills, if we may 
call them such, 


First, there is healthful living. A way of life that will re- 
sult in abundant health for the individual should be one of the skills 
developed during these early yegy3, No one can achieve the fullest 
success which his native abilities warrant without the strength which 
comes from physical and mental health. An intelligent and consistent 
program of training in food habits, rest habits, habits of physical 
exercise, et cetera, is sure to bring to maturity an individual better 
able to interpret all of the experiences of life more fully. 


Closely related to health and no doubt bearing greatly upon it 
is the emotional stability of the individual. The child who has ruled 
the home for four and a half years by means of temper tantrums of fits 
of pouting or crying is put to a serious disadvantage when he enters 
the public school kindergarten. Here, no one child can rule, certain- 
ly not by such drastic means. Immediately this child experiences 
failure, terrific failure with his fellow associates and with his 
teacher. His previous training in reading is all wrong. He is forced 
to break down old reading habits and establish new ones. It is im 
possible to measure the influence of this imperative change on the 
“whole personality" of the child. On tne other hand, the child from 
@ home which has developed emotional stability enters the larger 
group able to exercise some degree of self control. He meets each 
situation with sufficient control of self to enable him to center his 
thought upon the experience at hand. Each experience becomes mean- 
ingful since hie erervies are not all required attempting to make 
those emotional adjustments which must come before an individual can 
function within a er>up. 


Each individual must take his place in society. Early training 
which enables a child to show a certain amount of consideration for 
others, to conform to a certain degree for the good of the group, to 
desire to share with others end to do for others, gives that child 
@ basis for malcing himsclf a functioning part of any group. From 
the time he enters sckcol, life is to be concerned with many others. 
The child who has not diecovered that there are other important 
persons in the rorld pricr to his ertrence in school must learn it 
there. Often this period of social adjustment is very difficult for 
the child. There is no question but that this is one of the most 
important phases of the entire reading prog-am. 


Self confidence is a factor in any learning situation, Each 
individual needs to discover his own capabilities early. He needs to 
know that he has the power to meet various situations as they arise, 
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This implies intelligent independence of thought and action tempered 
with the right amount of self confidonce. 


Development of power in the field of words has its forndation in 
these all-important first years of life. Words make experiences more 
neaningful. 


A normal child naturally uses words -- he naturally talks. As 
one observes the small child at play, acontinuous chatter is noted. 
Often this chatter is rhythmic and full of poetic feeling. These 
spontaneous poems quickly jotted down and read to the child will en- 
courage him to give more. Dr. Dorothy Baruch and those rorking with 
her have done much of this type of expression among children of pre- 
school and kindergarten age. 


Following are several such poems given by six year olds: 


Wind, wind 

You blow so hard; 

You blow the leaves 

About the yard; 

You blow the leaves 

Into the garden; 

You blow then 

Night and day. 
--Jimny 


Fairies, 

Dancing and playing 

And hiding in the flowers 
When nicht time comes. 


But, 
When the sun begins to shine 
The fairies go to bed 
In their flowers. 
--David 


From the beginning the child should be encouraged to talk and 
helped to talk distinctly and correctly. The child who forms sloven 
habits of speech has a period of reconstruction ahead. Sometime, 
somehow, he is going to have to tear down the poor habit and rebuild 
with a better one. Often this reconstruction act is exceedingly dif- 
ficult and embarrassing to the individual. 


A definite effort should be made to increase the child's vo- 
cabulary. By vocabulary is meant both the concept and the word symbol. 
Conversation with adults and other children and listening tc well 
written stories are valuable means toward that end. Fach new experi- 
ence should serve to refine and develop the vocabulary of the small 
child. A visit to the zoo for instance, will bring many new words 
and give new meanings to old words for the child never having had 
that experience. Wise teachers and parents provide activities which 
give opportunity for thus increasing the child's vocabulary. 
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The child's natural interest in life all about him opens a fine 
field for teaching reading in this >road sense of the word. The first 
essential, of course, is that the teacher himself be able to read 
understandinely tie wonders of nuture. No one will help the child to 
read into the lendscape the beaut: of the giant oak on the hillside 
or the clories of the evening sunset unless he himself can see it. 

No one can help the child interpret the scientific truths surrounding 
him who is not able or is not willing to take the time to answer the 
first questions as "Yhere does the rain come from?;""Yowr dces the 
flower crow?", Natural phenonena intricue the child. Yet hom few 
adults are able to develop in the child ability to read in that field 
Decause they themselves cannot read it. 


The field of music unfolds as naturally for the child as does 
any of the other fields of expression. The happy child sings as he 
plays, He should be helped to find that clear head-tone which is the 
true singing voice of any little child. He should learn many simple 
songs and be encouraged to sing his own thoughts. 


Training in rhythm may begin very early. The child should have 
much opportunity to become an actual part of the music which he hears 
through motor responses created by himself. The imagination of one 
child may lead him to spontaneous dramatization, while another will 
sway to the rhythm, another dance, and yet another perhaps only listen 
attontively. 


From such a simple, early beginning of reading in the field of 
music a child may advance very rapidly into an appreciation and under- 
standine of the finest that music offers. Six-year olds will read 
into such masterpieces as Schubert's Unfinished Sumphony or Haydn's 
Surprise Symphony discriminative interoretations that surprise the 
trained adults Surround the chilc with musical experiences of the 
risht kind if you would have him learn to interpret that type of 
music, 


Every child draws and paints as naturally as he talks or sines. 
Give him materials, opportunity, inspiration, and purpose, and he will 
astonish you with his ability. He will grow in this form of self-ex- 
pression and appreciation as his powers cof insight and discrimination 
develop. 


If these skills which we have briefly discussed, mely, abun- 
dant healthful living, emotional stability, good social performance, 
fluent use of spoken langunce, and ability to discriminate and per- 
form in the fields of natural phenomena, music, and art enable an 
individual to interpret life more fully, are they not worth consider- 
ation from every teacher for every curricu]un? What becomes of these 
natural abilities which we note in the small child? Can it be that, 
in the past our educational system with its great emphasis on the 
printed word or verdalized experience has not only failed to develop 
these phases of reading for every individual but in many cases has 
suppressed natural ability along these lines? 
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Now let us consider the development of that specialized act, the 
reading of printed word symtols. 


All experience in the broad reading program will function in this 
specialized act. 


I reiterate, readiness to read printed word synbols is more than 
@ mere chronological aze and suitable mentel age. It is a mtter of 
inheritance, nutrition, physical equipment, emotional stavility, ex- 
perience, suitable opportunity, and purpose. 


There is not much we can do about the biological inheritance of 
the child when he appears in our classrooms, althcugh no doudt scme 
One should be held responsible for the child of poor dDiological an- 
cestry. Perhaps here is another opportunity to help the child »y 
means of definite pre-parental education. However, there is no doubt 
dDut that biological inheritance is a factor in the development of 
ability in this type of reading. Many studies bear out the theory 
that the child of low mentality has much less chance to succecd with 
this skill than his more fortunate classmate, all other things being 
relatively equal. 


Nutrition is no doubt a factor in good reading behavior. There 
is evidence that eye functions are seriously affected by dietary de- 
ficiencies. Certainly the "desire to achieve" would be lessened by 
malnutrition. 


Results of malnutritionshorin all classes of children. Mal- 
nutrition is not the same as non-nvtrition. It dees not necessarily 
mean lack of abundance of food but implies a qualitiative deficiency. 
The condition often exists without the home realizing it. The school 
needs to be capable of detecting this deficiency in the child and 
willing to work with the home to correct the condition. 


Physical equipment which functions directly in the reading ect 
are good eyes, food ears, good speech organs, and properly function- 
ing clands. 


Dr. Kelly discussed the function of the eve so ably in his talk 
on "Teaching Pupils to See" at our last meeting that I shall not go 
into detail. Enough to call to your mind that the small child is 
far-sighted. This fact implies that his eyes may not be ready for 
reading at close ranze until the age cf six and then only when this 
act is interspersed with opportunities for distant seeing. Yov will 
remember Dr. Kelly's warning tc keep all reading at lone distance 
range as long as it is possible and to make the change to reading 
at close range gradually and only after gross eye-deficiencies have 
been detected and, when necessary, corrected by a specialist. I 
heartily endorse this suggestion for the use of the stereoscope as 
intermediary training. I find six-year olds intrigued with the ap- 
paratus and feel that much benofit is derived from the four stereo- 
scopes which are accessible at all times in my classroon. 
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Good hearing receives much less attention than good eye-sieht 
in our reading program. Yet it is probably of equal importance, 
especially since we know so little about it and are so hancicapped 
in ability to measure it. There is no adequate neans of neasuring 
hearing until third erade level. Even then, the high cost of an 
audiometer prevents its universal use. By the time we are able to 
measure his hearing, the hard-of-hearing child has probably estab- 
lished a condition of physical and psychological maladjustment. He 
has been unable to build up the necessary reading foundation because 
of his inability to respond normally to sounds, to language, to social 
and emotional situations. Ee is usvally considered dull and is often 
treated as a mentally deficient child. 


Still other children have a very narrow range of hearing ability. 
The averare person uses only a smell part of the possible rance of 
frequencies. This hwsan range for sound is from 15 to 15,000 vi- 
brations per second. From 40 to 5,000 or 4,000 vibrations per second 
is the usual rance used. An extremely acute ear can hear as hich as 
20,000 vibrations. auditory acuity depends upon the width and com- 
pleteness of range. It can be developed bv practice, barring struc- 
tural imperfections. It is difficult for children whe are not able 
to distinguish high frequencies to make the fine discriminations in 
sound necessary for learning to read oral speech. 


The sense of hearing has probably not been utilized to nearly 
its fullest possibility in our learning or teaching pattern. Little 


has deen done to train children to listen well. Consequently we have 
poor listeners even anong our adults. With the child, this hase a 
tremendous influence upon lanzuace development and the development 
of appreciation and discrimination. 


Teachers who have no access to the audiometer must develop a 
technique for detecting gross deficiencies in hearing. Close ob- 
servation of the crild and his reactions to sound over a period of 
time may prove of help. The watch test may also be used. Betts in 
his Reading Readiness Tests, Gates in his Reading Diagnostic Battery, 
anc. Scoffiold in the book "Better Speech for Better Readinz," give 
other tests for determining the ability for making discrimination in 
sound, phonetic bleniing and auditory memory. 


Speech is the basis for reading not only from the standpoint of 
performance but a]so in ideational and discriminative development. 
For this reason as an element in a readine program it should perhaps 
receive first considcration, 


The speech mechanism is extemely complicated. It is not a single 
organ as is the eye for seeing, but is rather composed of many yvarts 
of the body which have other primary functions. Active speech in- 
volves structures from the nose down to the muscles of the abdomen, 


The correction of such defects as lisping, use of baby talk, 
producing sounds that the individual has not yet learned to produce, 
are all matters of re-education, Many of these difficulties could be 
avoided by proper initial training. 
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A pleasing speaking voice is part of speech performance, Not 
much is done in our schools toward developing excellent quabity in 
the speaking voice. One has only to spond a short time in the pros- 
ence of a person possessing a ploasing voice to roalizo its adventazes. 
Yoico training should, no doubt, be a definite part of teacher train- 
ing and training for paronthood. 


Whilo wo kmcw very little concerning the glands functioning 
within tho body of the child, wo aro boginning to realizo how closely 
the attitude «f some children to reading is tied up with dysfuncticn- 
ing of thoir glandular systom. The effect upon invelligonce, visicn, 
behavior, and emotional reactions is such that we are likely to at- 
tempt to treat the effect rather than tho cause. 


Work in the field of medicine along this lino is still experi- 
mental. Such results as these related by Dr. Florence Mateer in hor 
book, "Glande and Efficient. Behavior" make one realizo the possibdi- 
lities in this field. 


Some of the ordinary symptoms indicating glandular imbalanco 
are, excessive overweight, ovoractiveness, oxtrome nervousness, emo 
tinnal oxtremes, physical underdevolopment, tomper tantrums, and ab- 
normal sexual development. 


While this rapid discussion of physical factors in the teaching 
of reading has been far from exhaustive, perhaps it has beon suffi- 
cient to bring out my point that no teacher has a richt to expect 
good readine behavior of a child who is suffering from any or several 
of the above mentioned physical handiceps. As teachors, we need be 
aware of the importance *f physical fitness in thir complicated act. 
We must be ovor alort fcr the detection of physicai hardicaps. The 
best of techniques cannot but fail if the loarner is seriously handi- 
cappod physically. No doubt, too littlo attention is given this 
factor in tho reading programs of our schools today. 


Tho child who is not at poace rith himself or the rost of the 
world emotionally has more or less difficulty in this specialized 


phase of reading. He will often fail to cnjcy and profit by thoso 
normal expcrionces about which his associatos read, talk, and rrite. 
He may fail to dovelop necessary habits of attention. His social 
adjustmont is usually retarded. 


Assuming that tho child is fortunate oncough to havo at loast a 
good normal inheritanco, is properly and recularly fed, has no 
physical defects to retard his progress, and is woll adjusted omo- 
tionally and socially, ve are roady to set up cbout him suitable 


oxpericnce, opportunity, and purpose to insure his loarning to read 
from books, 


Thero are two genoral mothods now in use in tho toaching of 
beginning reading, namely, tho formal method which adheres closoly 
to a basic serics of readers, and the experimental mothod which bases 
its carly reading ontircoly upon the oxperiences of tho group. 


Teachors using the moro formal method have but to follow tho 
authors plan for teaching as outlinod in the manual which accompanies 
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the basic reader set. Work books and supplementary texts are usually 
used. While this method may produce book readers more quickly than 
the experiential method, it has its denzers. Often the vicarious 
experiences met in the dook have little meaning ror the reader because 
he has had slight experionce to help him interpret. There is also 
grave danger of physical defects developing because of too early close 
reading. 


The Experiential Method is used in our more progressive schools 
today. The most progressive schools carrying on delayed reading 
programs, that is, delaying actual reading of printed word symbols 
until the child has had much school experience. Many schools are not 
beginning definite reading instruction until the second grade. Ber-~ 
sonally, I am of the opinion that many children are ready to read 
printed word symbols before that time and that no harm will ensue 
if too much close range reading is avoided and if the teacher is 
able to detect gross deficioncies which would handicap the individual 
and treat them accordingly. 


For those children who are ready, actuel instruction may begin, 
then, at First Grade level. The First Grade classroom should be a 
veritable laboratory for experience. Here the child should find much 
to challenge his mentel and creative powers. He should be surrounded 
with blocks to build, puzzles to solve, books to enjoy, paints, cray- 
Olas, plasteline, chalk and blackboard for his own use, good pictures 
to think and talk about, pets to care for and play with, musical 
instruments to ploy, ganes to play individually for big muscle de- 


velopment and eve and hand coordinetion, games to play with others 
for social development, tools and lumber for the group that expects 
to use dig construction in the units of work for the year, and many 
other materials to meet the needs of a wide range of abilities so 
that every child may be interested and challenged. 


No doubt the most important single factor in any classroom is 
the teacher. It is essential that the teacher at this level ave 
definite techniques of her cwn based upon a side knowledge and syn- 
pathetic understanding of the child and of the skills which can best 
be developed at this age. 


Today, probably more than ever before, children need time to 
enjoy and appreciate and discriminate. No six year old should be 
hurried through one experience after another. There should be op- 
portunity for each child to experience fully. 


Soon stories concerning the activities of the group will begin 
to develop. These stories written on the blackboard furnish the 
first material for actual reading instruction, 


The story is read first as a "whole". Many stories may be read 
a3 "wheles." Next the children learn to distinguish sentences within 
the "whole", then phrases within the sentence, words within the 
phrases, and finally words and sounds within words. 
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Large charts printed by the teacher and illustrated by the child- 
ren form a permanent record of these stories and also furnish opportu- 
nity to re-read favorite stories again and again. As power in insignt 
and discrimination develop, the old stories take on new meaning. 


The projector may be used to give another valuable experience in 
long distance reading. The use of this instrument makes it possible 
to put a great deal of material before the child, since slides may 
be easily and quickly prepared by the teacher to meet the needs of 
the entire group or of a small group. It also relieves monotony in 
these early reading experiences. The child may now read from the 
board, the chart, and the screen, The picture-show appeal should not 
be overlooked. 


Commercially prepared slides may be purchased which give an ex- 
cellent method of entrance into the vicarious experience of book 
reading. They also may be used to inspire language experience, the 
development of number concepts, and experience for use in units of 
work. Stereoscopes and stereoscopic views are used in connection 
with the projector. 


Thus a basic word recognition vocabulary of 250 or 300 sight 
words is builé up through many experiences in long-distance reading 
before books are given to the child. When he does receive the pre- 
primer he finds only words that he knows and thinks he has always 
known. So the child approaches this book reading experience natu- 
rally and without the strain and mystification and defeat that many 
children suffer who are forced into books too early. 


Experiential stories continue to be read as the children take 
up preprimers. All children will not enter books at the same time, 
in fact some children may continue reading from their own experiences 
most of the year. 


Much simple material is used. Fluent and thoughtful reading is 
essential. Forty different sets of preprimers are used in my First 
Grade followed by experience in many primers. Only the most pre- 
cocious readers and physically mature children have any contact with 
the First Readers thers. 


No use is made cf “lash cards as such. For the child who is 
having difficulty with word discrimination, much opportunity is given 
for matching like ser.teuces, phrases, and words. Cards are often used 
for this purpose. 


Just as no two children cut their teeth at precisely the same 
time, nor begin to welk on exactly the same day, so, no two children 
learn to read simultaneousiy or by exactly the same method. That is 
where the skill of the ‘teacher functions. She may need to use as many 
methods of procedure as sne has children under her care. This ne- 
cessitates working with very small groups. The more individual bde- 
ginning reading instruction can be, the more effective it will be. 

For this reason there should be not more than twenty-five pupils in 
any first grade. 
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The reading program, in order to function, must be a progra: 
the wiole school from the kindergarten throveh college. No ons 
teacher can be responsible for the succoss cr failure >f any child. 


A good kindergarten has a very definite place in the reading 
program. Social and emotional ai,jvstrents necessary to scrco] life 
should be made here. Many devices may oe worked out for use “ors to 
increase attention span and habits of atieniion. Activities which 
help the child to see likenesses in objects, pictures, etc. here 
will give him insight for discriminatio: in the field »f words. 
Language ability may be greatly incroasec at vhis level. Here the 
child should have much opportunity for self expressicn in the fields 
of music and art. The desire to read and a kncwledge of what read- 
ing is may be developed here. Hearing phonetic sounds in rcs 
should be a part of kindergarten oxperience. Number concepts should 
receive attention at this level. One might go on and on enumerating 
such opportunities for the kindergarten to fit into the whole school 
reading program. 


In the old days when we all used the basic series methods and 
taught reading from commercial charts or books from the first day of 
school in First Grade, we gave the child until the end of third grade 
to master the mechanics of reaijing. We then expected him to be able 
to read from a First Reader at the end of the first year. Sone par- 
ents and even some teacnrers of seccnd grade still think that any 
child who cannot read aay First Readei ai the end cf first grade has 
failed. Of course, we who have eser the child gror day by day in 
confidence and reading aLility know that he has not failed but for 
the child's good everyone corcarned with hin must know it. Every 
teacher of second and third grace reeds es flexible a program as any 
first grade teacher in order tnat cvery child may continue to de- 
velop reading ski.il at hiw own rate. Parents need help to understand 
this phase of crild duvelop-ent. 


All teachers need to know how to develop reading power at the 
level at which they meet the child. Hieh Schorl freshmen shculd not 
be expected to read Jeneral Science material successfully without a 
background of experierce raicn will give them word forms and meanings 
with which to make discrininetive reactions. 


Perhaps a fev pnysical features of the classroom should be men- 
tioned as basic in this reading prcgram, especially since every 
teacher is responsible for tle comfort and wdeguacy of the physical 
features cf his ci@ssi oor, 


Only recently have re realized how poorly many of our modern 
schoolrooms ére lightcd. Experiments have been carried on to show 
the inadsguicy of lignt for etucy end health purposes and the edu- 
cational gains to be cerived from improving existing conditions. 

The Nationa: Society for the Prevention cf Blindness, in their publi- 
cation Number 54, give 10 te 12 foot-candles of light as a minimum on 
any worling surrace for close work such as reading printed rords. 
Many schoclrooms tcday being used show less than 1 foot-candle as 
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measured by the meter in many parts of the room. This is made dovvlyv 
hard for the children workine in these dark areas because of the con- 
trast made by the brighter spots in che room. Such a room show! de 

remedied by artificial liel:tin:;, ‘his same publication makes recom- 

mendations for proper artificial lighting arrangements. 


It will probably fall to the schcol to educate the home concern- 
ing the necessity and value of sufficient light for use. IEvery child 
should have a comfortable and properly lighted place to study at 
home, 


Knudsen in his "Architectural Accoustics" says, "Good accoustics 
is even more important than good lighting." Chenowith and Selkirk in 
"School Health Problems" says, "Even moderate reverberations interfere 
with instruction in schools. They confuse the teacher and studerts, 
and irritate the nervous systems of both. This leads to excessive 
fatigue. Noise is contributing to the excessive amount of functional 
derangement of the nervous systems of teachers and pupils." Properly 
covered or constructed walls will absorb 90% of the sound received. 


Ventilation is a problem every teacher must meet. It is a 
matter of maintaining free circulation of air at about 68 to 70 
degrees temperature, with humidity equal tc that of the air out-of- 
doors and free from drafts. Poor ventilation may be a contributing 
cause to poor reading behavior due to inattention. The health angle 
is of vital concern. 


For the purpose of the modern, informal, classroom activity, 


there must be floor space, wor’ space, library space, exhibit space, 
and comfortable seating acccmodations. Movable furniture is almost 
essential. Adjustable seats are preferable with desks that slent 
for book reading, writing, andi art work. The took supported at an 
angle of about 60 desrecs for reading automatically improves sitting 
posture, increases the span of attention, and detrreases fatigue. 
Children may be trained to hold their books at such an angle if racks 
or adjustable tables are not available. 


In conclusion may I sugeest that in our frantic attempt to de- 
velop skills and cover subject matter, we do not lose sight of the 
fact that, day by day, the complete personality of the child is grow- 
ing. The "whole" child demands our attention. All the factors men- 
tioned this afternoon and many more need serious attention. 


As you plan your work for the coming year, will you keep in 
mind that reading is not confined to printed word symbols? Any ac- 
tivity which develops understanding is reading; Any experience 
carried on in such a way as to result in refining and enlarging an 
individual's behavior pattern is a real reading act. 





TRAINING PUPILS TO SEE 


B. W. Kelly, Bureau of Research, Keystone View Company. Sometine 
Aesociate Director or Research in Orthoptics, New York Hye and 
Far Infirnary 


A recent statement of the objectives of reading made before a 
conference sitilar to this one will be taken by those of us who are 
concerned with the problecs of vision as such, as a decided "cause 
for alarm" from the fact that tney sean to be in the rain adult ob- 
jectives. 


We grant readily enough that an adult cay be concerned with high- 
speed reading paralleled if possible by a high degree of couprehen- 
sion. We adnit that with the average reader »ral reading is 2 lost 
art or perhaps one never attained. We say even admit that in certain 
types of reading verbal accuracy say not be necessary. But fron the 
standpoint of tae srowinz young organism - the child - who is being 
called upon to uce the visual sidlls which he has already acquired, 
and to add t» thes a whole new set of visual skills with the de- 
velopment of all the olaborate reflexes which are necessary for the 
effortless repotiticn, tueee objectives are far from being satis- 
factory. We wiil attempt to show in this paper reasons why reading 
objectives should chaugse in accordance with the visual ability and 
agility of the chilc as he proceeds fron one developmental age to 
anothers 


Please noto that vy sudject is not training pupils to read, 
but training pupils ts see. Much of our teaching in the past seens 
to have been predicatod upon the assumption that seeing is to be 
taken for granted, that eye skills are hereditary skills, or that 
perhaps tiey are instinctive and perhaps except in very rare in- 
stances when a child may need glasses for some obvious visual de- 
fect, every child should be able to execute all of the visual tasks 
imposed upon hin without benefit of any cducational assistance. 
Perhaps we ray learn sone day that all children, rogardless of the 
absence of apparent visual defects, need careful supervision of 
their visual habits quite as ruch as they need assistance in the 
proper development of rore obvious coordinations. 


In order to explain what we iiean by this highly complex series 
of motor and sensory coordinations which is called vision, let us 
consider gome of the physical clonges thrugh which every child cust 
pass. For purposes of vieual study, a new born child would consti- 
tute the most useful bit of laboratory apparatus with which we could 
be equipped. Very careful observation would show that the little 
child up to the age of about five weecs is probably conscious only 
of light and shadow contrasts. It is a matter of common note that 
coordination of the two eyes is quite rudimentary and haphazard. 
The eyes can be observed to turn in different directions, by which 
we mean they are not always parallel, that they do not follow a 
moving light or moving object with accuracy and, as may be inferred 
to some extent by the lustrous character of the eye they do not see 
well defined forms and shapes, or we may say they do not focus. 
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From about five weeks to about six months gross eye 
coordination develops with great rapidity. The first real 
act of coordination is the movement of the two eyes to- 
gether up and down as the child follows the stimlus of a 
moving light or a moving shadow such as is produced by the 
mother or the nurse as she moves about in the room. Such 
a movement of the two eyes together through the same number 
of degrees of turning in either direction may be called a 
concomitant motion, or simply commitant. The development 
of commitance should be watched with great care since many 
of the more pronounced phases of ocular dysfunction are 
accompanied by a lack of it. 


Shortly after the development of vertical commitance, 
the child begins to follow moving lights or ebjects from 
side to side with little or no head motion and with. syes 
in parallel. This type of concomitant motion develops 
rapidly ,the eyes become clearer, and variations of ex- 
pression become more pronounced as the entire body expresses 
Pleasure at this new series of sensations. 


It should be noted that up to this age there is very 
little convergence of the eyes. It may occur sometimes, 
but more or less accidentally and without habitual response 
to appropriate stimuli. It would be well if mothers and 
nurses knew more about this orderiy development of vision. 
Byes during all of this pericd are vecoming adjusted to 


distant vision which is ncermal to practicaliy every child. 
He ie developing his disciininition for rorms and possibly 
color by a trial and orror nethod. It should be quite 
obvious that the rather comaon practice of dangling a 
colored ball or a beautixvl pink elephant within a foot 
or two of the child's eyes during the period of infancy 
does not afford an appropriate eticulus for satisfactory 
vision. It is our opinion that if such » procedure does 
occasionally elicit a sr*le from *the innocent viccim, it 
may not be because of any pleamirabls sersation, but only 
because of his amusement at tho futisity of the mother's 


technique. 


Sometime after the age of six months and continuing 
with increasing accurscy to about the aze of two years 
another visual functicn commoniy called coavergence begins 
to develop. It will be notes that, occueionally, wren a 
relatively small object 1s Lrousht within arm's length of 
the little child, the tvo eves wikl tura toward exch other 
or converges This act will not ove consistont at 111 times 
nor will it be an invurieble ceaction. but it will become 
more and more frequent and tho amunt of deviation will 
begin to increase with tue nearvess of the odject to 
the eyes. Up to this time, if tnere has been any adequate 
mental interprotation of tae images which are falling upon 
the two retinas, all near-by objects must haveappeared to 
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be double. Apparently at this stage the demand for single 
image begins to assert itself, and probebly by some accident 
of convergence this pleasurable senseticn is brought about. 
If this pleasurable sensetion reveatedly accompanies the art 
of convergence tieir coincidence becomes haoitual and another 
eye habit has been initiated. 


Perhaps an illustration of just what ie taking place 
when convergence occurs would te appropriate at this time. 
Suppose we all try a little experinent. With both eyos 
open, hold up the finger of your right hand at arm's length, 
and assure yourself that with binocular vision you see but 
one finger. Now without changing the fixation of your eyes, 
bring up the forefinger of the left hand ialf way between 
the eyes and the other finger until the two are in line. 

The nearer finger appears tc be dcuble. Now shift your 
attention to the finger nearest the eye. ithe more distant 
finger now appears to be douvlee This should be convincing 
evidence that we are at ali times "seeing Gouble" except 

for the one object of regard toward whick cur conscious 
attention is directed. Most of ue heave learned to inhibit 
the sensation of dcuble iiagary and to interpret only the 
Single image of the cbject of conscious regarée But the 

fact remains that tlis is on eye sc*li waica muct de learned 
by repeated trial if satisfactory oinocvicr vision is to be 
attained, Since conble visio. os divnlupls is ar almoat 
intolerable condition, if it cannot ts leurned scme sort of 
defonse will be set np in tha nurvous sysicr by shich single 
imagery can be aitaine. in come ovuer way, It is nertinent 
to note thet search cf carefaily cide 7as2 rocovce of cross 
eyed children wil. show tust hy far the gveatest maucher of 
"age of onset" is sia montis anc tne next srostast nuaber is 
two years. Apparertly in sucy chiluren to actrin single 
imagery by convergence is sn inmaruount?dic Ocsteciee Since 
diplopia is intoleratle and sjngie image can be attained by 
the use of one o;e clone tie esavisfoctory result is atvained 
by turning the other eyo ir or out co that the tmazes in the 
two eyes will cause tie leet iaterference in the interprete 
ative mechanism. To further reduce the inte:ferense the 
inturning eye becomes partially blind, a condition rhich is 
known as amblyopia ozanopsia, or loss of visicn due to non 
usee Even in eyos which do not actvally turn in or out but 
which to 211 casuel observations appear to coordinate properly, 
there often develops a condition where vision is suspended in 
one eye, the otner carrying the visual load all unkown to the 
owner of the cyece Tats condition is very common arcng adults 
and is often detccted in children at the period when vhey are 
learning to read. It will help us to visualizs the formation 
of the habits so far merticned if we pause to snoak of the 
extra~ocular muscles by which ail of these movemnen*s of the 
eyes so far considered must be produced. Tach aye ball floats 
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in its conical shaped orbit in a mass of fatty tissue sus- 
pended in such a way that it becomes an almost perfect ball 
bearing. Three pairs of muscles sie attached to each bal, 
and five of these extend oacxward to the rim of the conical- 
shaped orbit, where they are attached by tendons. ( The 
igferior oblique is attached near the inner canthus. ) The 
muscles attached to each eye ball at its upper most part 

(the superior rectus) in general turns the eye upward, while 
its opponent, the inferior rectus, which is attached to the 
lower part of the eye, just opposite the attachment of the 
superior rectus, tends to rotate the eye downward. It is 
apparent that "like" muscles in each eye produce the same 
movement, that is both superior recti working together rotate 
the eyes upward, and both inferior resti working together 
rotate the eye downward. This synchronized action of like 
muscles produces the first cocrdjnate mosion to whica we have 
referred, that is, concomitant movement of the eyes in the 
vertical meridian. 


Attached to the middle of the nasal side of each eyeball 
is another "straight" muscle, the medial rectus, and opposite 
to it on the temporal side of tae eyernall, a similar missle, 
the lateral rectus. It will be soer that to move the tw, eyes 
to the right, the right lateral and tac left media’. must cone 
tract in unison,while at the same timo, as with ali paired 
muscles, the opposite muscle of each pair must relax. ( Hore 
“unlike muscles act in unison. ) 


If stimulus and inhibition are exactly matched, the two 
eyes will move through tho samo number of degroes, producing 
concomitant motion. This is evicently a more compicx activity 
than coordinate motion in the vartical meridian where like 
muscles act in unison. S$ requires a differert “brain pattern" 
and is definitely a later and more difficuls Gevelopment than 
the vortical movement. 


If now we think of the movement called convergence, an 
entirely different brain pattern must be set up in which the 
two medial recti act together, while at the same time the 
two lateral recti are inh:tited. Simply from an anatomical 
standpoint, this is a wore difficult pattern to attain than 
the one produced by concomitant motion. We therefore expect 
this to develop later then the other.If ypu like brain teaecrs, 
try to visualize the muscular action producing convergence at 
a point 16 inches from the eyes and one foot to the right of 
straight ahead. Hore we have a concomitant motion produced 
by the action of the right, lateral and the loft medial acting 
together, whilo at the same time the two modials must act 
together to bring about convergence. When we consider the 
fact that thore is also a pair of oblique musclos controlling 
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torsion of each eye, and that evidently all six of these 
muscles are coordinating at all times,in every eye rovement, 
is it any wonder that this eve coordination doses not arnrcach 
perfection until the age of two yesrs in @ healthy chi! 2+ 
This is quite naturally postponed by the toxemias of children's 
diseases, malnvtrition, and other bedily deciciencias, net to 
speak of various abuess of the visi epperatus itsei?. Ths 
point which we as educators mst keep conetantly in mind is 
that all of these eye movemenia brought aucu. by the acticn 
of muscles in the voluntary systex become acquired reflexes 
and as such are subject to ail the laws governing reflex action 
of whatever character. They ere thereforn subject to training, 
and in the case of malfunctioning it should be possible to 
devise adequate training procedures. These procedures 
should be not unlike in principle to those which are applied 
to the training of other reflexes. 


But so far only the simpler stages of eye coordination 
have been discussed. We have considered only how those eye 
habits which can result in single imagery must be formed. As 
the demands for more accurate information increase, it becomes 
more and more necessary that emaller and smaller objects be 
Clearly defined as well as perceived as single. It is common 
knowledge that the eye in many respects con be compared to a 
camera, since it contains an optical system capable of focusing 
images upon the retina corresponding in the cemera to the sen=— 
sitized plate. But anyone who has hanaled a camera knows 
that if objects are brought near to it, it is necessary to 
move the sensitized plate farther away from the lense to avoid 
a blurred image. The same situation prevails with the mman 
eye. But since it is not possible to rove the totina w7.y from 
the lens by longthening the aye dill, ueture has previdei a- 
nother device. Part of the focusing nech:.nism, the crrs:ulline 
lens is so contrclled by 2 type of sphincieor murcle known as 
the ciliary body, that the lons can be tnicreret OF thinnad, 
which has the effect of keeping tne image clourly focused on 
the retina no matter whotheor the object of rog.urd is at op 
tical infinity or within the ordinary noar-point range of the 
individual. This function is known as accommodation. Cojocts 
not in focus produco a blurred image on the retinae ‘he 
sensation of blu when thore is conscious desire to distirguish 
an object clearly becomes therefore the stimalus to accomodation. 
That is, the ciliar:; *odvis stimulated to act in the app-opriate 
way to produce thicltoning cr thinning of the lons, to bring 
about sharp focus. Tnis crn be accomplished by each ove separe 
ately, the other boing closed or covered; but since we hive 
both eyes it is highly desizable that the two oyoes learn tho 
habit of sharp focus in unisone For objocts at infinity the 
procoss is rolatively simple, but for objects at any near point, 
the precasa_ becomes guito complicated, owing to the fact that 
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convergence must be accomplished with mathematical accuracy 
for single imagery at the seme time that accoumodation must.» 
accomplished with great accuracy tor sharm focus. 


During the period between the uges of two and six thie 
new factor of accurmds.i2..32% boing educd to the ajveady cuite 
complex reflex of convargonces. With tae desire *o nee amollor 
and smaller objects it is rececsary for acconmAu.tico and con- 
vergence to be syrcnroaizec eractivy. When we rewonver tnut 
there is required a diferent combination of converscace im 
pulse and accomaodetive lmpotsa for every point vetweea optical 
infinity and the normal nour-poiai of eacn cnild, and that all 
of these coordinations msc be attairod by an expert ontial 
mothod, it bocomos apparent thet «. rulatively long period of 
time must be takon for its cevalopment. I1: order that this 
highly developed relationship Letvween accomméAdationand con= 
vergence should be completcly automatic and offortioss, great 
care in the hygiene of the eyes should te exercireli during 
this period. Incorrect posture in play, improper lighting, 
the use of objects containing fine actatl, the roquirenent of 
persistont seeing at aay aear-point position, shovld bo caree 
fully avoided. since tho age of siz ic anproxinately tho time 
usually set apart for tro ccq:isttion of soucding stills, it 
is highly important to know wuetacr or not tais important 
eyo coordination has roally doen Covelopedi to tho oein* where 
tho child can safely be called wocn to nako use of Lis oye habits as 
an auxilliary to tho habits or revding, It is artogcetior 
possiblo that the child is not physivcatly ready to :cad. If 
ho is not, it is only reascnablo to postpone the incroduction 
of roading until his visual hibits havo bocome wore Gofiniiely 
fixod. Tho promaturo ferzirs of the chila to use the vyes 
boforo they arc roady, by th2 mothers whe is se sure that her 
child 18 suporior to other chilircn cf the sane «go, is much 
worse than noglocting for a time coticeal acfcacts which can 
be corrected ty glasseu, for tho reeson thet tho child may 
novor recover from tho promatrro forcing. 


Another factor chovld bo given cavefil considoration 
during tho early stoges of tho readirg tyecoss. Frectically 
all childron aro faz-zigntod #t Livth, This defect decreaces 
as the child becomes cide and only e relatively emill nanter 
remain eo far-sighted «s vo cemard optical attention. Sinc3 
the least demand for curvergerce ané avconmolaticnis made at 
infinity, the logic cf usirg properly nad: charts, reading 
matter projected with a goci sterveoptican lauterr, end iarge 
and highly legible letters on a gona diazcboard where in eli 
these situations the crilcroa are sevoral faet avay from tho 
reading matter, shovld be perfect]; ayparcnt. It is the use 
of relatively smal! print at a near point{ distance within arm's 
length) which prodaces the combination of stratus accompanying 
the sustained attempt to converge and secomodate with proper 
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coordination that is likely to be the source of ocular diffi-~ 
culty in children. Thero is also much reason to belicve that 
a tendency to nearsightedness may be oncovraged by the too 
early and too persistent use of roading material at a novr 
point. 


This discussion has been limited pretty largely to an 
attempt to visualize the physiological proccssos which we 
call vision, My subject is teachixg children to see, It 
seems to me if we have a clear conceniion or the develope 
mental changes through which the child must go and tie ine 
tricate reflexes which must be developed that the basis of 
training methods will be rather ovvious, It is certain’ y due 
to every child on entering schocl or who is already in school, 
that there be some adequate means at hand by which it can be 
determined whether his oyes are functioning properly in terms 
of the normal or expected development for his particukar age, 
If a dys-functioning is discovored it is also due to him that 
some competent person should take the child in effect beck to 
the cradlo, if necessary, and by controled means and with 
appropiate stimli re-educate tho oyes to a row and appropriate 
standard of efficiency. To bo able to do this requires a Sigh 
ability in detecting the particular anomalics which mev be 
prosent. Those aro sometimes moro difficwt to detect ho» 
cause, in order to secure single, clear, binocular inazery, 
there may have been set up certain tolorences, dofenses, our 
componsations which hido the roal dofoct. It is cnly during 
the past few years that much attontion has beon givon to the 
subject of cye reconditioning. I express it only as a personal 
opinion that in tho near futuro, techiniques will be so stand 
ardizod and simplifiod that it wiil be possible to make thom 
available for all childron as routine class room procedure 
and not as remedical exorcises for the fcw. Wo aro not roady 
for that now. But if wo take tho view that it is an oducate 
ional procoss, then its administration must follow the laws 
of learning eye conditioning. Certainly no one is better 
qualified for the task than the well-trained teacher, 


Wo learn to soe in accordance with 1 well established 
psychological principle, and oyos will be re-educatod when tho 
mothods pursued arein accordance with this same principle. 

"We tond to repeat these acts vhich result in a fooling of sate 
isfaction and tond to inhibit those sensations which result in 
dissatisfaction or annoyance," 





DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF RADIO AND YOTION PICTURWS IN DoVOAT: 


Cline M. Koon, Former Senior Specialist, Audio-Visual Education, 
Office of Baucation, Washington, D. ¢. 


All life is a series of adjustments between the individual and his 
environment; and education, in its widest sense, is the process de- 
signed to facilitate the necessary adjustments. From tho cradle to the 
grave the human being is gaining experiences which may or may not en- 
able him to live a happier, more useful life. very experience affects 
the mental make-up of the individual. Therefore it is quite importent 
that discrimination be exercised in the selection of experience. 


The swift-moving age in which we are living has materially af- 
fected the experiences gained by children. Two score years ago, the 
most that a child learned came from the home, the school, and the church. 
His experiences were limited and the acquisition of them was carefully 
guarded and supervised. Lut today children are gaining numerous ex- 
periences from the notion picture, from the radio, and from travel. 
These experiences come to the child in a vivid and an impressive forn., 
Some are wholesome ani altogethor desirable. Others are not. 


After carefully considering the vast number of facts collected 
by children outside of school, the teacher may conclude that the class- 
room should be a place given cver almort exclusive:y to reflection and 
activities which wiil enable them tc apply what thoy havo learned -- 
to master and coordinatc the bewildering xuunber of experiences thoy 
are receiving from sources outside of school. 


In any plan to bring about useful changes in human beings, such 
factors cannot be ignorei, The toacher may close the school door and 
darl-en the windows ta shut out impressions gained from motion pictures,. 
radio, and travel. ‘Sune may refuse to disciss them, but sae cannot keep 
their inflvence out of the lives of hor pupils. If she is a wise 
teacher, she will try to undorstand what influence these modern media 
are having upon the lives of her pupils, and how she can use these 
media to the advartuge of her pupils. 


Since children have so many more opportunities for learning now 
than they had two score ycars ago, and are not as carefully supervised, 
they must be taught to discern differences between the good and the 
bad, between the uscful and the vscless. Otherwise how are we to have 
@ generation of indcpendent thinking and right living pooplo? 


Enough words are broadcast in the United States alone cach year 
to form a typed line extending arourd the earth four times at the 
equator, Yearly more than five hundred feature motion pictures and 
literally thovsands of short subjects are produced in this country. 
Obviously only a small percentage of these is worthy of sorious con- 
sideration in the education of the youth of America. 


Generations ago, we learned that tho water to be used by great 
cities should be filtered and purified before it is made availabe for 
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human consumption. Is it not even more important that the great 
rivers of potential experiences be filtered tefore they decoue a pac’ 
of the averago person? In totalitarian etates, the dictaters pros. 
to be able to filter and purify experiences for their subjcots, ari 
decide not only what they should hear and see, but also what ti .y 
should believe. If the leacers were ail-wise and had the well->:cing 
of their subjects at heart, it is pocsible to conceive that they woult 
do a superb job, But in a democracy where selections are made vy the 
average person, it is ossential that ho be taught to compare, contrest, 
weigh, and judge, if ho is to form tho habit of properly ovaluating 
potontial experiences. Tho intolligent participation by each in- 
dividual in the complex lifo today may be conducive to the development 
of the individual initiativo and responsibility, but it presupposes 
that he has amassed a body of usoful information and has developed a 
basis for judging and arriving at conclusions. 


Education is not limited to schools as we have known them in 

the past. With the shifting social-economic basis and the accompany- 
ing insecurity and unrest, the adult is forced to adapt himself to 
ever~changing conditions. Tho avorage individual needs guidance and 
assistance to onable him to mako tho nocessary adjustment. Therofore, 
I predict that within the next fow years we will cooadult education 
with its various ramifications rocognized in many ways hitherto un- 
known, If so, every scientific aid to loarning should be utilized. 
Among the more promising of thoso are the motion picture and the radio 
broadcasts. : 


Two factors are operating to hasten the admission of films 
and broadcasts into tho ficld of formal oducation. One is the urgent 
need of adapting curricula to our rapidly changing social order so 
that schools may be froe from many of the defects of the past. The 
Other is the growing roelization that every toaching economy must be 
utilized if the children and adults are to mastor and co-ordinate 
the essential facts and form tho attitudes which will enable them to 
cope with the perplexing probloms of modern life. It appears that as 
life becomes more complex tho radio and tho motion picture will be 
called upon to serve evor-expanding fields of usefulnoss. 


Schools may lead in cducational theory, but they do not load in 
practice when it comes to the utilization of radio and motion pictures. 
Both the amusemont field and the industrial field far surpass the 
schools in their utilisation cf these modern sciontific aids. Per- 
haps it is a good thing that echools have been slow in this respect. 
The proper education oi girls and boys is too serious an undertaking 
to risk the quick introduction of materials which may turn out to be 
a@ worthless fad, Potcntially radio and motion picturos have groat 
educational value, but in actua? practico thoir valuo deponds upon 
their selection end how thoy aro used. Much still noeds to be learn- 
ed about the proper integration of film and radio matorials into units 
of instruction, and the organization of units of instruction around 
such teaching matorials. 
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Fortunately, many agoncios are now working to solve the basic 
probloms involvod in tho utilization of motion pictures and broadcasts 
in oducation. First, I would montion the Fodoral Govornmont rhich 
has sot up tho Federal Radio Education Committoe to direct studics 
and to promote cooperation betwoon educators and broadcastors to the 
ond that the air lanes will botter servo education. Within the past 
six yoars, the Federal Governmont also has groatly oxpandod its motion 
picture and broadcasting activitios. It has mado some excollent 
documentary films and has ostablished a United States Film Sorvice to 
facilitate the utilization of gcvernmontel films. Through the Forks 
Progross Administration, the Office of Héucation WPA Radio Project, 
which has attractod such favorable nationa! attention, has been fin- 
anced. The WPA also has financod many visval production centers 
throughout tho country and locnl oducational radic orojects. 


We should mention cortain great foundations which have become 
quite active in this field. The General Bducation Board has contri- 
buted to many worthy radio and film projocts through such agencies as 
the American Council on Education, the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, the Progrossive Zducation Association, The Musoum of Modern 
Art, and others. The Carnegio Foundaticn financed the National 
Advisory Covncil on Radio in Baéucation ror yoars, as woll as a number 
of special studies. no Payno Fane hes been vitally interested in 
radio and motion picivros in oducation for the past ten yoars and has 
financed various studios as roll os the National. Goimitteo on Hduca- 


tion by Radio. Recently tne sloa: Feundation has become active in 
the production of motion picturos for use in economic education. The 
Harmon Foundation has been encouraging the use of motion picturos in 
religious education for a docace or more, At the present time, the 
Captain Allen Hancock Foundation is building a splendid building at 
the University of Southern California te encourage scientific reo- 
search and visual cduca*tion. 


With the aid of fouwwdetion granis, many groat univorsitios are 


use of radio and motion pictures. cortnin stroag national organiza- 
tions also are becoming ectivoly interertcé in the fiold. Among these 
is the American Academy of Scionce which is financing the Comnmitteo 
on Scientific Aids to Learning, 


The problems are cemplicetod, but tho potential rewards aro great. 
Therefore, it appcars that within the present goneration motion 
pictures and broadcaets will revitalize education and attune it to 
our fast-changing tines. 





ALLERGY AND ITS RULATIO“SHTP TO EDUCATION 


F.M. Pottenger, dr., M. D., Resideut Thysicien, Pottenger 
Sanatorium anz Clinic, wenvevia 


The word "allergy" is dorived from tho Greek ATLOS meaning 
"other" and ERGON meaning "cnergy." Whon allergy was first des- 
cribed by Von Pirquei it referred to the fact that if an animal or 
human being were injected with a foreign sutstance and had not 
previously been sensitized to that substence, the reaction would be 
different from that of the individual who had already come in con-~ 
tact with the substance. For example, an individual who has never 
come in contact with the tubercle becilius, when given an injection 
beneath the skin of the protein of the organism, shows no reaction. 
On the other hand, if the patient has previously been in contact 
with the tubercle bacillus, he shows a welt and redness at the site 
of the inoculation which we use as a tuberculin test to determine 
whether or not the patient has had an infection, 


All infectious diseases show manifestations of allergy. The 
fever may be due to split products set free as a result of an 
allergic reaction of the tissues to the foreign substances produced 
by the growth and resulting from the death of the bacteria causing 
the illness. Allergy piays an important part in enabling us to com- 
bat disease, It is a part of the mechanism which increases resist- 
ance to disease, and, ans in the case of many infectious diseases, 
particulary those of childhood, such as measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, chickenpox, diphtheria, scariet fever, and the like, is an 
indication of the presence of a relative immunity to second attacks. 


In the commonly accepted form, allergy has been limited to refer 
to abnormal sensitizations which a per3on has developed in the normal 
routine of his daily life, without artificial injection. Those sensi- 
tivities which are the result of artificial injection are known as 
anaphylaxis. An exanple of the latter is the reaction shown by a 
patient who has had horse serum with an immunizing injection as for 
diphtheria, and then is required to have a second injection of horse 
serum, such as tetanus eantitoxin. The reaction to the second injec- 
tion may be very cerious, though had it not been for the previous 
sensitising dose of ¢cipktheria toxin anti-toxin, the tetanus anti- 
toxin could havo been given with impunity. 


The usually accepted disease -~ rather may I gay manifestations 
n= considered under the term allergy, are asthma, hay fever, eczema, 
headaches, hives, swelling of the face, gastro~intestinal upsets, and 
certain types of irritation of the cyolida, Other manifestations that 
are considered by some as allergic are aone, bronchiectasis, arthritis, 
epilepsy, and some urinary complaints. On the other hand, as shown 
above allergio manifestations gover the entire field of medicine. 
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Just as the degree of anaphylaxis varies, so does the allergic 
response of man, One may pass under a pol'erating »ak tree anc havea 
the pollen shaken in his face, snoeze, and be over 1%. Aucthor say 
come only within several feet of tho tree ard you have @ mest vielont 
attack of snecsing to be followed by en attech ov aay foveT ov asthus. 
It is this hyporsonsitivity of tne seconé mun taat we ususily think 
of as allergy, ‘ r 


How does one become sensitised? The mechanism of allergy is 
not fully understood. Mothers can transmit it to their children; it 
has a tendency to run in families, In the present discussion of 
allergy, I am limiting myself to facts derived from the study of a 
group of severely allergic individuals, analyzed from the standpoint 
of the physiological changes which may have had a bearing on the 
allergic condition. It must not be inferred that all people who 
present these developmental changes are allergic, nor that all 
allergic human beings show these particular changes, 


In studying our patients, we have not confined our interest. 
to the substances to which they are sensitive, but have directed 
our inquiry to why they are sensitive. Usually they come to us with 
long lists of things they have been avoiding. We try to build them 
up to make this unnecessary, though occasionally we have to elimi- 
nate some food or shield the patient from certain sensitizing sub- 
stances, This is more often the case with adults, for their tissues 
are more fixed. But as a rule, most adults can be worked out with- 
out too much attention to sensitivities. 


In our approach to allergy, every system of the body is care- 
fully studied. Skin texture is important. The eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, teeth, throat, neck, chest, abdomen, genitals, extremitios, 
nerves, muscles, and psychological response are all considered in 
the complete examination. X-ray pictures are made of the skull, 
hands, feet, and chest. Photographs are made for comparison of 
growth and study of body contourn, posture, and distribution of 
superficial tissues and appendagos, Certain laboratory studies on 
blood, urine, and sputum arc mado. Each patient is given a tuber- 
culin test and a Schick test, and a series of anthropometric 
measurements is made. 


In order to evaluate tho findings, normal standards must be set 
up. The skeleton of the body progresses steadily from birth to matu- 
rity. In the purely clinical side of the examination wide limits 
are accepted and the skill of the examiner must be rolied upon in the 
interpretation of the findings. Certain contours of the body have 
become accepted as normal. These can be studied from charts and 
tables. Heights and weights can be compared by standard tables, as 
can certain of the anthropomotric measurements. Diameters of shafts 
of bones again are open to wide interpretation, depending upon whether 
one is studying a husky farmer boy or a city boy or girl. However, 
the bone age is again a comparatively accurate science, and with the 
exception of differences from standards due to climatic variations, 
other deviations can be definitely classified as pathological. 
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One normal circumstance nas been recognized through the gener- 
ations of man. Equally nealthy boys and girls mature at different 
rates. at 17, @ girl should reacn physical maturity, while a hoy 
continues maturing until 20 years. This unequal developzent is true 
even in the early years, for developmentally a £4 year o2¢ giri is 
about equal to a 6 year old boy, and by tae tenth year tue girl is 
a full year ahead of tne boy. How frequently this unrecognized fact 
of maturation by parents and educators turows a psychological handi- 
cap that is very difficult to overcome into tne path of a sensitive 
boy who finds his younger sister approacuing or excelling himl 


I shall classify the allergic individuals I present into two 
general groups, the tense and the relaxed, both apparently having 
in coamon deficient skcletal developiconut, poor musculature, and dis~ 
turbed physiology as well as psycaology. In order to illustrate 
best how an understanding of the paysiology of tuese children can be 
of material assistance to those who are confronted with tne problem 
of educating taem, I have cnosen severe, but by no means extreme, 
examples of allergic children from those who have come under my obser- 
vation. In the tense group there is one child of elementary scnool 
age and one of high school age; the same obtains in the relaxed group. 


Let us begin by examining the general characteristics of an indi- 
vidual in the tense group. dis skelctor is smali in diemoter, and 
though it may be snort at first, it tends to grow too tail, with a 
preponderance of growtn in tue extremicies rather tnan in the trunk. 
Though tae bone age apnears normal in irfancy, there is often a delay, 
as the child grows older, in the clesure of the growing portions at 
the ends of the bones. Sometimes tnis closure fails to occur for years 
after the normal period. Suck an individual may continue to gain in 
aelight until 25 years, a functirn stpoosec to stop at 16 years in girls, 
and 19 years in boys. Accompanying tac failure of the closure of the 
epiphyses is a tendency for the individual to fail to mature emotion- 
ally. There is also a tendency for tm face to be naByow and long, 
and the roof of tne mouth high. The tecta trequently are poorly calci- 
fied and crowded. muscles tend to be weak, strong only for flash effort. 
Though oftentimes a person of tnis type seems to have good muscle 
build, he is generally very low in endurance. se suffers from poor 
circulation. wental effort of high order is difficult to sustain. At 
first, it is hard to undezstand why tais apparently keen individual 
cannot compete, but when one. locks at his X-ray Pictures, he is 
astonished to see what smail bones there are in tne legs, arms, and 
ribs, and waat a small aseart saadow. A caild of tais type is one we 
used to say grew too fast. A girl of tais type is frequently prone 
to menstrual difficulties. 


When individuals of tais type are studied by endocrinologists 
in later life from a developmental standpoint, they are frequently 
classified as hyposexual individuals of tne undernourished type. 
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The child of the relaxed type is quite different. He tends to 
keep tue early cnildhood shape late in life. The preponderance of 
his growth is in bodily circumferances. A history or other evidence 
of thyroid disturbance in the mother is obtained in a large number 
of cases. His bones may be emaller than normal in diameter, but 
their tendency is to be of a fair size, though soft, poorly calci- 
fied, with large rachitic joints, large bulging frontal bones, de- 
formed chest, early bowed legs which may later become kmock~imeed. 
His tonsils are often large, causing mouth breathing; the roof of 
his mouth is low, the upper teeth are better spaced than tae lower 
teeth which are usually small and crowded, with a tendency to a 
retraction of tae chin. This cnild is frequently delayed in bone 
age. ne tends to be fat and is more prone to heart trouble than 
is the child of the tense type. The muscukature at first glance 
may appear excellent. but on examination is found to be only flabby 
tissue. The appetite is usually good, particularly for sweets. 
Non-descent of tne testes is frequent in the younger boys, and 
hypogenital symptoms of the fat type are common in the adult. 


Delayed mental development is frequently found in this group, 
and when of moderate retardation, is often looked upon by the 
educator as mere laziness or unwillingness on the part of tae child. 
There is also a tendency toward delayed emotional development. 
Individuals of this type are usually jolly in disposition and 
nave the faculty of "getting by". Excessive menstruation in the 
girls and women of this group is common. Tneir muscular efforts 
though less energetic taan those of the tense type, may be more 
sustained. In later life, endocrinologists are likely to classify 
these individuals as hyposexual persons of the fat type. 


Let us consider a specific example of the caild of tae tense 
typee He has severe astnma; age 8, weight 42 pounds, ncigut, 47 
inches; (optimal aeight for age 8, 49 inches, optimal weight, 49 
pounds). dis flash intelligence is advanced for nis years. At 
school, he grasps quickly, is able to pass his grade, even though 
he may miss as much as one half his time due to allergic attacks. 
He is a "Problem child"; after 10 to 15 minutes on a subject, he 
is tired, bis interest lags, and he is up to mischief. The report 
card says "poor deportment, inattentive, lacks social adjustment, 
does not do what ne is capable of doing". 


What about his ohysical make-up? Our standard tables show us 
that his weight, 42 pounds, is optimal weight for a ahild slightly 
under 5 years, and that a child of 5 years should be about 41 inches 
tall. But our patient is 6 inches taller. When we examine nim by 
X-ray, we find very small bones and small muscles. His hand, accord- 
ing to tae standards of Todd, the anatomist shows a maturation of 
7 years. His arms and legs are very long and so are his hands and 
feet. but his body is as short as that of a five year old child. 
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Now from the simple principle of the lever, the longer the lever 
of the type of our arms and legs, the greater the mechanical 
advantage for speed and the less for power. Here we have a boy 
with a calendar age and neight of an 8 year old, but with the 
weight of a 5 year old; judging from the size of muscle bundlas, 
less than one should find on a well developed 4 year old. Why can 
he not keep up in physical activities with & year old cnildren? 
Why can he not maintain effort? First, his muscles arc far too 
small for his body, and second, these muscles, because of their 
size, cannot maintain prolonged exertion. Further, this child is 
driven by a hyperactive psychomotor mechanism continually to ex- 


haust himself. Fis allergic paroxvsms are his means of relief 
from overactivity, and are an expression of exhaustion. 


Now let us consider a similar boy finishing high school: age 
16 years, 10 months; height, 69 inches; weicht, 94 pounds. Our 
standards show for a boy this age of optimal development a height 
of 64 inches, and a weight of 109 pounds. The optimal heizht for 
his weight would be 61 inches: Comparing his bone age with the 
tables, he has a bone age maturity of 14 years. He is already 
taller than optimal man at 20. According to his history, he was 
like the previous child discussed, always underweight and slightly 
under height, until at 13 he began to grow rapidly. His education 
record has been similar, out of school a third to a half of the 
time; high flash intellectual attainment; over-serious, eaxer to 
take of all the extras possible. However, we find again the incon- 
eruity of physical factors. 


Here is a boy who should weigh, for best development for his 
height, 141 pounds, whereas his weight is that of a normal boy 8 
inches shorter, with a maturity equivalent to his weight, namely, 
14 years. He is the type of boy who does not act his years, 
because emotionally he is not maturing at the rate of his calendar 
years. In fact, as we follow boys of this type throuczh to adult 
life, it is not uncomion to find failure of closure of the bones 
of the wrist, which should be completely closed by 185 years, until 
as late as 25 to 35 years. Such individuals are still emotionally 
immature and remain through life sociologic problems. Though they 
may perform a definite service to society, they may commit acts, 
because of their immature power of reasoning, that are a-social. 


I shall now describe specific examples of the relaxed type. 
First, there is the asthmatic child, age 6, weight 54 pounds, 
height 46g inches, which is just about right for his ace. The 
osseous cevelopment of his hand, however, is but that of a three 
year old boy. His bones are larzer in diameter than those of the 
sxinny, tense type, but his muscles are small, in spite of an 
apparent good flesh. Over his arms we find fat to the extent of 
almost 4 inch, which reduces the diameter available for muscles by 
One inch; he really has abnormally small muscles. He is knock- 
kneed now, though earlier, he vas bow-legged. His forehead is 
prominent; his joints are large; he has a flare of his ribs and 
beading common in rickets. The arch of his jaw is narrower than 
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his upper arch; his lower teeth are very small and soft. He 
is myopic and shows derragraphia. His mental age is but that 
of his bone age, namely three years. Fis mother shows evi- 
dence of thyroid disturbance. 


Let us study another child of this group, age 15, who 
does not show the marked mental retardation, who is good natured, 
fat, and considered a little lazy. His school work is not 
bothering him half as much as it does his teachers or family 
whose anxiety merely bores him. His weight is 154, height, 
67 inches. His complaints are "asthma and a failure to reach 
puberty”, Optimal height for his age is 62 inches, best weight, 
99 pounds, As you see, he is S$ inches too tall, and 54 pounds 
too heavy. The best height for his weicht and years would be 
72 inches, and the best weight for height, 129 pounds. 


Here is a boy who exceeds in all dimensions. Puberty, 
enother sign of maturity, is delayed at least two years. The 
X-ray of his hand is like that of an 11 or 12 year old rather 
than that of a boy his age. Though his feet and hands are 
long, and he is apparently well Ceveloped, we find very thick 
pads of fat coverias hie entire boiy su that what seems to be 
@ good muscle mass is or] vory scft flesh. Tha coecn wants 
him to play football bovause of his waight and build, and 
when the boy is cisinci‘ined to piey, he is pronounced lazy. 
The boy, however, tells another story: "I haven't the pep; I 
am tired quickly, and when I go to bed at nicht, I have an 
attack of asthma." This boy shovld not play football for more 
than one reason: he is imuature; his muscles are too small for 
maintaining him in a prolong2>d game. Yost boys his age should 
not play football. The cicsure of the long »Sones has not ‘et 
taken place, and any injury ic knee or hip joint may result in 
@ permanent deforrity. 4 occasicnal boy of this wge has an 
advanced development which would male it safe for him to play 
football, but he is the rare oxception. 


In the educaticnal program, boys and girls should be 
grouped only according to developmental age. Exercise and 
sports should be arranged according to the fundamental 
strength of a child's tissues. 


Of the many theories advanced for the cause of allergy, 
my experimental work, analysis of clinical histories, and 
clinical obscrvations incline me to look upon allergy as a 
deficiency disease. This deficiency is not merely the result 
of what has happened to the individval during his extra- 
uterine life, but what may have happened to him in utero, or 
to his progenitors one or two or even more generations removed. 
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The vitality of the foods consumed by the progenitors of an 
individual makes a tremendous contribution to his health and 
development. Wat the least important is the vitality and 
completeness of the dietary during the nursing period. 


That the breast milk of the mother who gives birth to 
the baby is of utmost importance to the health and strength 
of the growing infant was recognized in ancient Rome, where 
the practice of wet nursing was almost universal during the 
deline of the Empire. It is enlightening to quote from Avlus 
Gellius who wrote a treatise entitled "Attic Nights" in 150 
A. D. He and the philosopher Tavorinus went to congratulate 
the father of a new born son; 


"Of course," said he, " she will suckle the child herself." 
And when the girl's mother said that her daughter must be 
spared, and nurses obtained in order that the heavy strain 
of nursing the child should not be added to what she had 
already gone through, "I beg of you, dear lady," said he, 
"to allow her to be a whole mother to her child. Is it 

not against Nature, and being only half a mother, to give 
birth to a child, and then at once send him away? To have 
novrished with her own blood and in her own body a something 
that she had never seon, and then to refuse it her own milk, 
now that she sces it living, a human being, demanding a 
mother's care? Or are you one of those who think that 
Nature gave a@ woman breasts, not that sho might food her 
children, but as pretty lettle hillocks to give her bust a 
pleasing contour? WYany, indeod, of our present-day ladies-- 
whom you are far from resenbling--do try to dry up and 
repress the sacred fount cf the body, the nourisher of -the 
human race, even at the risk they run of turning back and 
corrupting their milk, lest it should take off from the 
charm of their beauty. A child's thoughts, and the love he 
is every ready to give, are occupied with her alone from 
whom he derives his food." 


This quotation lends credence to the belief of the his- 
torians who advance the hypothesis that one of the underlying 
causes of the fall of the Roman Empire was the unwillingness 
of her women to nurse their young, Think of the implication 
in this modern day where a majority of the newborn babies are 
fed on synthetic formulae, heat processed cows' milk devoid 
of important factors which are readily destroyed by heat and 
oxydation. Think of the alarming situation when many mothers 
who would prefer to nurse their babies are physically unable 
to do so, which is prima facie evidence of the greatest dofici- 
ency in the mother, and which stands a very high chance of 
being transmitted to her off-spring. 
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What can the educator contribute to correct the rapidly 
increasing tendency to allergy among children? He can dis- 
seminate information as to the importance of vital foods in 
maintaining the optimum health of our race. He will intorpret 
"vital" to mean foods from healthy animals, or foods grown on 
soil suitable for producing seed quality crops. Ee will know 
that with all the miracles performed by the chemist and pro- 
cessor, that they will never, by artificial means, furnish us 
with foods of sufficiont vitality to maintain us in optimum 
health, It is only healthy plants and animals that can perform 
this service for us. 


The educator can also teach biological facts to the 
maturing young men and women students, impressing them with 
the serious need to understand that the kind of motherhood 
which will maintain a strong race is that which has healthy 
mothers capable of nursing their infants. 


The immediate problem of the educator is to understand 
how to manage successfully the allergic children now in the 
schools, This will require an adjustment of the oducational 
program to the physical and montal limitations of this group 
of children. 





imeLe.ZuTING the CUnRICULUM 
wita aUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


iugs, Ruta Reed General supervisor, 
San Bernardino County schools 


Tne pailosophy of the modern school is based on the 
premise that learning is an active process and takes place as the 
individual comes in contact with his environment. This inter- 
action between the learner and his environment challenges him to 
action and produces a change in him waich is commonly referred to 
as learning. ihus the curriculum of the elementary school be- 
comes a series of real experiences rich with opportunities for 
children to live happily and successfully and to solve problems 
which are real to them here and now. The acceptance of this 
point of view entails a heavy responsibility on the teacher who 
must provide such an environment for her group. Teaching becomes 
more interesting and certainly more challenging as the teacher 
transfers her attention from subject matter set out to be learned 
to a program which provides for the needs and desires of her group. 


Our problem at the present time is to devise ways and 
means oi helping the teacher to implement the curriculum by the 
use of audio and visual aids. /e would no doubt all agree that 
first hand information obtained by an excursion is invaluable to 
the child, but in remote areas distance and expense are factors 
which the teacher must consider. It may not be advisable to take 
the children of a desert school on a hundred mile trip to see 
harbor life or a California mission, but teaching aids can be 
brought to the class room that will make those particular experi- 
ences more meaningful. As teachers plan their units they are on 
the lookout at all times for art objects, pictures, models, things 
characteristic of a particular people, etc., that will enrich and 
enlarge the child's experience in the particular area in which 
they are working. any schools have found it advisable to start 
a wuseum where collections can be xept. Parents are often glad 
to donate objects from various trips they have taken, such as 
dolls dressed in authentic costume of the country, tapestry, 
shawls, musical instruments, and many other souvenirs characteristic 
of a people or country. Some schools have started a museum with 
collections from their own vicinity as rocks. insects, butter- 
flies, wildflowers, sea life etc. much material can be obtained 
through an exchange arrangement with schools of other states or 
in different parts of our own state. The Junior ned Cross has 
done much to further this type of work. 


Tne school museum may serve as a housing place for the 
models that are made by tne various children. In our unit of 
work program it is often advantageous for a child to make a model 
according to scale of some particular boat, castle, airplane. 
Teachers are often at a loss as to what to do with these models 
after they are completed and have served their purpose. The 
school museum not only serves as an excellent storing place but 
also ag an added impetus for tne child to do a really good piece 
of work. 
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Good teachers have for some time kept picture files in 
some form or other. Some have Kept the pictures in a treasure 
chest which is kept in the classroom for the children to use. 
The material is catalogued acccrding to topics as art, playhouse, 
trees etc. when children have an opportunity to use this materi- 
al they soon learn how to use a file. They must know the alphabet 
and how to use ths topical guide. During the past year a W. P. A. 
cultural project has greatiy aided tae rural schools in San Bernardino 
County in building up this file of material. The teachers aad 
magazine drives to gat some of the scurce material. The magazines 
were sent to a central office where skilled workmen assembled the 
material in a most usable form. Other workers set up the file which 
was to go to the school in a complete form. The materials listed 
in the new willer list were sent for by the supervisor of this pro- 
ject. Great care was taxen in writing these letters and later 
letters were written acknowledging the material received. During 
the summer these files are being revised and new material is placed 
in them as it is collected. Teachers are very enthusiastic over 
the help they receive as they use these files, and the total cost 
to the school district is less than seventy-five dollars. 


The use of tne motion picture as a means of implementing 
the curriculum will no doubt be duscussed by another speaker. 
There is certainly a decided advantage in motion pictures, but 
the cost involved often makes the machine out of reach of the rural 
school. Consideracle help should be given to those schools which 
already own picture machines in order to get the most out of them. 
The film frequently arrives too late for tne group that requested 
it and when it is shovn it is for general anusement rataer than as 
a teaching aid. 


Principals of larger schools very often ta:ez movies of 
activities in progress and later the film is snown to the group. 
many points are discussed in the evaluation period that may help 
considerably in clarifying certain learnings and make the 
experiences more meaningful. This type of film is invaluable as 
it is shown to the parent groups in interpreting the school to 
the community. 


The radio is almost indispensable in our modern class- 
room. Is it not surprising that we in education who are always 
so quick to pick up the latest phraseology, tne newest fad in 
Classroom seating and ligating, have been so slow in using this 
device as a helpful teaching implementation? Boys and girls 
listen enthusiastically to their favorite program during their 
after school time, but have you ever observed a teacher preparing 
her group for one of the standard broadcasts? We should bow our 
heads in disgrace at tne system of teacher training that has given 
our teachers so little background in music that it is not possible 
for them to guide others in this field. 


The radio is not only implementing the curriculum but the 
outside world is brought into the confines of the classroom. The 
rural children get something the teacher cannot give, talks by 
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famous people, world events dramatized before their eyes and pre- 
sented so realistically that the child almost feels taat he has 
experienced the event first hand. 


In schools where it is not possible to aave a radio it 
is always possible to aave a phonograph. The life of a people can 
be better understood through their music. Phonographs can be ob- 
tained simply through an advertisement in a local paper. Many 
people are glad to donate costly records if the scaools make their 
wants known to the public. 


In the short time alloted to me for this topic I have only 
scratched the surface of this very broad field. It is really a 
whole summer session course. In closing I would like to leave this 
thought with you that the teacuer in the sodern elementary school 
is in a most challenging situation. Teaching is no longer a hum 
drum affair but is truly creative. Tne entire field of audio- 
visual aid is at our disposal. Je have but to make use of our 
opportunities. 





ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS WITH REMEDIAL READIWG 


T. Stanley Warburton, Coordinator of Secondary Curiculum 
Contra Costa Covnty, Oakland, Calif. 


My responsibility is to presont some administrative problems 
with remedial reading. It is relatively easy to present the problems, 
for they arc many and obvious. But to indicate what steps should be 
taken toward the alleviation of these problems is wuch more difficult. 
To make this discussion as practical as possible, I shall list ques- 
tions most frequently raised by school administrators when remedial 
reading is considered. Ansvors will bo categorical inevitably bo- 
cause of tho restricted timo. At the outsot, it is important to 
bear in mind that each school roproescnts an individual problom, that 
thero is no royal road to the happy hunting ground where cvery student 
roads porfoctly, and that I am dveoply indobted to litcrally hundreds 
of workcrs in this field on whose studios I am drawing in attempting 
to answer thoso questions. 


1. 


The quostion of cost is, naturally enough, one of tho first 
raised bv many administrators. In dollars and cents, the cost of a 
romedial reading program is modest. Instructional cost is the chief 
item. Usually this can be matorially lessened by utilizine the ser- 
vices of toachors alroady omployod, rearranging schodules so that a 
teacher nay bo froed to moot with small groups of studonts in neod 


of remedial instruction. If tcachine loads aro alroady heavy or if 
schedulos aro rigid, it may bo nocossary to omploy additional holp. 
Schools large cnough to employ a full-timo worker in tho fiold of 
reading instruction frequently find that tho decroase in exponditures 
for failing students offsots tho additional expense for instruction. 
Supervision may be assuuod by tho principal or somo other officor in 
the schocl. Special suporvisors of roading in city or county school 
systems serve to coordinate offorts of individual toachers. Vhen 
the cost for this sorvico is apportioncd among the schools scrved, 
it is usually not excessive. Matcrials arc no sore oxponsive than 
adequate toxt, reference and supplementary books. 
s°mecne 

Expensive mochanical cquipmont may prove helpful, if there is/ 
available to use it. The Sotts Tolebinocular is a wolcome addition 
to supplemont Snollon chart tosts in locating studonts handicappod 
by visual defocts. The Opthalmograph for photographing oye-movenonts 
and the Motronoscope, designod to train fixation habits, aro usoful 
instruments, but excellent programs have boon undertaken whoro none 
of this equipmont was available. As suggosted regarding supervision, 
it is froquontly possiblo and dosirablo for a group of schools to 
obtain this typo of equipmont and use it jointly with relatively 
minor oxponditure to all. 
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The cost of tests is far from prohibitivo. A gcneral survey 

test of roading ability can bo sivon anually for six conts a studont. 
Such a tost is valuable in detormining students who noed spocial in- 
struction as voll as in onadling a principal to cvaluato to somo ox- 
tent the offoctivonoss of roading instruction within his school. 
Counselors cen also utilizo rosults of reading tosts in cducational 
guidance, for tho prodictive valuo for futuro cducational and voca- 
tional success of the good reading tost is relatively high. Tho 
budgct should contain funds for further diagnostic and achiov.mont 
tosts of students who aro actually rocoiving roncdial instruction, 
In briof, thon, cost is a small item in romedial roading instruction, 
comparing favorably with tho cost of other classes of comparable sizc. 
Rotvrns in torms of studont improvoment with a sound romodial program 
far ovtweigh monctary considorations. 


2. How can a remedial reading program be establishod? 


Another question frequently raised by tho administrator is: How 
can a romedial roading program bo established? The answor is that 
tho administrator must bo convinced of the need for a program before 
it can be undortaken. Establishmont of ner classes moans upsotting 
the schedule, a disguicting thine to do in most schools, Zagornoss 
on the part of toachors to participate in such a program is an incen- 
tive to any administrator, and an ossential if tho program is to 
succeed. Paronts and studonts shovld be informed and sympathotic 
toward tho new developomont. “timate responsibility for initiating 
a renedial reading class rosts squarcly with tho administrator. 


3. How can administrators and tcachors be acquainted with the nooed 


for orzanization of romedial reading prosrans’ 


Ono effective method to indicate the noed of reading instruction 
is tc give a gonoral tost of roading ability throughout a school 
systom. Tabulation of results on tho basis of grade norms for cach 
student and for coach class should be mado and brought to the attention 
of each toacher. Such a procedure is odjectivo; frequcontly it is 
startling. It calls no onc namos; it doals with specific individuals 
within one's orm school; it malos obvious the need of definite in- 
struction. 


4, What aro good tosts to uso in initiating such a projoct? 


Tho Iowa Silont Roading Tost (World Book Company) is ono of the 
most satisfactory tosts, for it permits a creator analysis of results 
than do many of tho othcr tosts. Tho clomontary form is suitable 
for uppor grados and retarded secondary classes. In grades ton and 
above the advanced form is usually proferable. A few of the othor 
g09d tests availablo are: 

Gates Silont Roading Tests for Grados 3-8 (Toachors Collogo, 

Columbia University) 
Gray Oral Roading Paragraph Tost (Public School Publishing Co.) 
Metropolital Achiovement Tests (World Book Company) 
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Nor Stanford Roading Tests (World Book Company) 

Molson-Donny Roading Tests (Hougton Mifflin) 

Progrossivo Roading Tests (Southorn California School Sook 
Depository) 

Sangron-Woody Reading Tosts (World Bool: Company) 

Traxlor Silont Reading Tosts (Public School Publishing Co,) 

Unit Scales of Attainment in Reading (Educational Tost Bureau) 


Many toachors propare oexcollent tests of thoir om for instruc- 
tional purposes. There are advantages in tho uso of a standardizod 
tost for survoy purposes. 


5. 


Existing reading tests are so specifically constructod around 
an oxtromely narroy concopt of reading that they ere not adoquate to 
moasure many of the sost important phasos of reading ability. Furthcr- 
more, tho attitude of a student in taking a tost, ospecially a test 
of roading spoed, may matorially influence the score. Physical and 
omotional condition of studonts also malos for occasional marked un- 
rcoliability of group tosts. 


6. How may limitations of standardized roading tests be sinimizodt 


Teachers can and should provide valuable judgments that may con- 
firm or overrvle tost rosults. "o attompt to vo sciontific and ob- 
jective should be allored te bocloud the fundanentel princinl. that 
toachors should be intimetoly acqvainteod vith tho varying abilitics 
of thoir stuionts. Tho fact that no roading tosts ar. availadlo to 
neasuro many of tho moro subtle aspocts of reading further omphasizes 
the nood for adequate information by the tcachor and rofinci judement. 


7. How my studcuts bo selcctod for romedial instruction? 
Whon toacher judgnont ogroos with tost results to indicato a 
markedly losscr performance in roading ability than cxpoctod con- 
sidcring chrcenological age, sontal ago, and sradeo placomont, an in- 
vostigation should be mado -f tho desirability of providing romodial 
instruction to the studont. Roliability of group tosts is sot high 
onoveh to warrant indiscrinin..tc uso of achievoment quotionts do- 
tormined by dividing roa*ing age by montel age for sclocting pupils. 
Such a comparison is sugicostive cf studonts novding attcuntion, and 
freavuontly is most uscful in dctocting pupils of superior montal 
ability whe aro not roading at capacity. Tho amount of roading 
ability rcquirod in tho usval group intelligence tost is a constant 
sourco of crror in this procoiuro, because a student rho has <ofi- 
ciont reading ability is freqvontly underrated on intelligence tosts. 
Individual and non-language intclligence tcsts assist somowhat in do- 
termining potential abilitius of those studonts. Colloctivo tcachor 
jJudgmont constitutes tho best singlo itom for selection of pupils 
for romedial instruction. 
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aro to rocoivo remodial roading instruction? 


Tho more noarly completo tho information provided to the 
toachcr who is to givo romedial instruction, tho more officient 
tho instruction can bo. Tho growing use of cumulative rocords 
is a roal assistance to romodial teachors. Some schools require 
rogular toachors to comploto informational forms rogarding studonts 
who are to roceivo romedial instruction. One such form is included 
hore as an illustration.* This has the advantage of sugeosting 
clues that may be useful in discovering basic roading deficiencies. 
The fact that these records, at hest, are compilod by teachers who 
have failed to achiove dosired progress from the student is an 
indication that thoy do not ofton hold the answer. Thoy are 
frequently most useful in rovoaling tho attitudo and method used 
by previous teachors. 


At loast the folloring itoms should be provided for teachors 
who are to do romedial vork, 


a. Schocl history, including tost results, marks, and attondance 
record 

2. Personal and social history 
Health history and presont status, including provisions for 
furthor examination of vision, hoaring, and general condition 
as needod or requested by tho toacher 
Tosts for furthor diagnosis of roading achicvonent and nental 
ability 
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RECOMMENDATION FOR REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION* (da) 


(Toachors aro roquosted to fill in this form as completoly as possiblo 
to assist in effoctive adjustment of romodial cases.) 


Name Teacher 
Birth dato Date of Roport 
Grade placomont T.Q. Grades skipped Ropeated 
Language in hone Approximate reading grade levol 


I. Subject Mattor Adjustment 
A. Weeds special help in: 


B. Has beon studying: 
1. Textbook Pages 2. Unite cf Work 
C. Reasons for reporting caso: 
D. Desired information to bo gained before returning tc rogular 
classes: 
BE. Desired skills to be doevolopod: 


‘School Adjustment 
A. Description of porsonality, including peculiaritios: 


Classroom behavior: 
School ground behavior (games, companions, etc.) 
Roaction to: discipline 
praise 
failure 
criticisn 
Kinds of treatment to bo avoided: 
Kinds of treatment most effective: 
School achievement in relation to ability: 
Pupil in gonerally: 
Happy. Yes__ No 
Popular with other pupils 
Cooperative 
Indifferont 
Soclusivo 
Pupil participatos in school gamos or class activitics: 
Leador 
Participant 
Passive 
Avoids 
J. Probable college proparatory student: 


III. Home Adjustment (connents): 
IV. Physical 


A. Strengths: 
3. Weaknesses! 


V. Special Interests or Hobbios 


VI. Remarks: 


*This form was prepared for uso in tho schools of Contra Costa County 
by members of the Office of the County Suporintondent of Schools, 
Martinez, California. It may bo used by anyone caring to do so, 
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9. What special matorials should be provided for use in improving 
reading ability? 


The past fow years have witnessed tho introduction of a nev type 
of material dosigned exprossly to aic students in improving roading 
ability. Ingenious toachors continuo to dovelop much of their orm, 
but some of the following books will sorvoe to lesson the ti: re- 
quirod by teachers to prepare individualizod assignments and enable 
any school to offer a balanced typo of practice. Some of the more 
helpful matorials follows: 


Bossov, “abcol A. and Coffin, Isabcllo P. Reading for Undorstanding. 
Ir. Ye, Apploton-Contury, 1936. 

Broening, Angola Mario, Reading for Skill. '. Y., “cblo iUp,ble, 1936 

Cagc, Mabol V. Roading in Hich Goar. I. Y., Harper, 1‘ 38. 

Cole, Luclla. A Manual cf Roading Exorciscs for Colloge Froshnon. 
Columbus, Ohio., Ohio State Univorsity Press, 192% 

Gatos, Arthur I. ané Peardon, Coluste C. Practico xxercises in 
Reading. N. Y., Teachors College, Colunbia Univ., 1930 

Hoffernan, Holen and Richards, Irmazarde. Dosert Treasurc; a Story 
of Advonturo anc the Mojave Dosert, its Pooplo, Plants and Animals. 
San Francisco, Harr Wagnor, 1939. 

Hovious, Carol. Folloving Printed Trails. Boston, Heath, 1936. 

Hoviovs, Carol. Flying the Printways, Experionce Through Roading. 
Boston, Hoath, 193. 

“night, P. E. and Traxlor, A. E. Road and Comprohcnd. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1937. 

McCall, Willian A.; Cook, Luella B.; and Norvell, Gcorgo V. Expori- 
aonts in Reading, N. Y., Harcourt, Sracc, 1934. 

Mack, Roba G.; “cCall, W. A.; and Almack, J. C. Roads to Roading. 
i. Y., Harcourt, Braco, 1937. 

Pitkin, Waltor B.; Norton, Harold C.; and Lanchan, Olive P. Loarning 
How to Loarn. WN. Y., MceGrar-Hill, 1935. 

Roborts, Holland D. and Rand, H. M. Lot's Road. Vv. Y., Holt, 1937. 

Shipley, A. H. An EHlonontary Roncdial Reador. Frosno, Calif., C.%. 
Edrards, 1936 

Streng, Ruth ct al. Study Typo of Roading Exorcises. . Y., Toachers 
Collogo, Columbia Univ., 1935. 

Wilicinson, Holen S. and Brom, Bortha D. Improving Your Roading. 
Ne. Y., Noble © Noblo, 1938. 

Wilkinson, Mary S.; Brocning, Angola M.; Lar, Fredorick H.; and 

Ziegler, Caroline L. Roading for Slcill. N.Y. Noble & Noble, 1936. 

Wronn, C. Gilbert and Colo, Luclla W. How to Read Rapidly and Woll. 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1935. 

Yoakham, Gorald A.; Bagloy, William C.; and Fnorlton, Phillip A. 


Roading to Learn. WN. Y., Macnillan, 1935. 
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In addition to thoes. books for the studonts to read, thoro are 
sono sources that assist toachors in providing suitable roading to 
students. Tho Anerican Library Association and tho National Associ- 
ation of Toachors and English bath have book lists proparod for this 
purpose. The Lovorong list of books ovaluatod as to their difficulty 
is a valuablo reforonee. Thorndike's Word Beok and vocabulary counts 
sponsored by Luclla Colo aro usoful chocling roferences in consider- 
ing vocabulary. Tho considorato administrator realizos tho diffi- 
culty of providing natcriols that rill produce maxinun grorth in 
ronodial classos, and ,.rmits tho toachor a good doal of freedom and 
some financial support to soloct appropriate books, poriodicals, and 
nerspapers for given studcnts, 


10. Who should toach tho romodial roading class? 


In clomontary schools, tho toccher who is closest to tho — 
studonts and most rosourceful in adapting teaching mothods to tho 
problons of individual children is usually most succossfvl. In 
socondsery schools, a menvcr of the English department is most fro- 
quently assigned this rosponsibility. This should not procludo tho 
active cooperation of all toachors in all dopartments in improving 
roading ability. If supcrviscd study is more than @ popular torn, 
this 41s alroady happening and nocds only groator om-hasis and cloarer 
undcrstending. of whet is cxpocted cf cach toacher. Tho trond to- 
yard institutional roading prozgrans rathor than ronodial classcs is 
encouraging. The concopt cf dovolcpmontal rathur than romedial road- 
ing is closoly rolatod to this troud. 


Toachers find moro and nore colleges which offor instruction ia 
remodial reading procedures. This roducos somerhat the uncertainty 
with which so many teachers approach thoir first assignnont to a 
remedial reading class. Soccndary administrators still roport that 
some of their most succes.ful toachors in this ficld are those tho 
have had the oxperionce of toaching in the clonentary crados. 
Familiarity with simplo roading natorials and practico in grouping 
students for required instruction may account for this condition, 


ll. Should the remedial roading class bo given credit? 


Yos, remodial reading classes should moot rogularly during schcol 
time and yteld credit. In socondary schcol, this class should meet 
English roquircnmonts, and should mako available instruction adaptod 
to tho noods of individual studonts. Tho aim should bo to roturn 
studonts to regular courses as socn as possiblo rith improved reading 
ability and a mininun of difficulty in adjusting to tho rogular pro- 
gran. Tho romodial class is intont upon rorking itsolf out of a jobd 
at tho first opportunity. 


12. How may tho stigma that ffoquontly attaches to tho romodial 
classes be nininizod? 


The clever administrator and toaching staff mako nonborship in 
remedial classes a privilege to be sought rathor than an irksong 
task, To this ond, it is important that onrollmont bo voluntary 
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rather than required. If the tescher cannot convinco tho studont 
that it would bo to his advantage to take special work, it is doubt- 
ful that he would gain significantiy from being required to tako it. 
This does not imly a passive attitudo on the part of tho teacher in 
tho faco cf denonstrata>ls neod, but rathor ono of leading a child 
and frequently his: peronts to max a wise decision. Even young 
studonts profit from cbjcctivo evidoncs of tacir disabilitios, and 
dorive gonuine satisfaction from secing rocords of thotr prosross. 
It is proferablo to call tho class “Roading” in *he elementary school 
and "English" in the high school rather than "Ronedial Reading," fer 
studonts aro loath to acknowlodge that thoy aro taking spocial work 
and ncthing is gained by increasing tho difforonce in torninclogy 
betweon theso and rogular classos. Nothing will de moro to lovor 
the prostigc of remedial classes thar. the inclusion of a larze 
percentage of students of restricted mental ability. Many of these 
students need simplified reading materials rather than remedial 
work, and their presence in remedial classes helps them little and 
may destroy the morale of the more capable students. ‘ise choice 

of attractive roading material is also essential. The skill of 
students in detecting easier reading materials and the humiliation 
that fellow students often heap upon a person they discover reading 
a@ dook obviously below grade level is a source of ombarrassmont 

that should be assiduously avoided. Publishers are aiding in this 
area by omitting grade domarcations from current books. 


13. 


Physical conditions in the remedial roading class can assist 
in removing stigma as well as playing a positive part in the 
improvement of roading habits. The room should be as attractive 
as possible; frequently students participate in arranging and 
decorating it to make it pleasant for their use, It should be 
light and rvell-ventilated. Sources of illumination should conform 
to stendards for position and adequacy. Sookshelves for the class 
library should be availablo. Theo room should be large enough so 
that the teacher may hear one student or small groups of students 
read without disturbing the work of the others. Furniture should 
be comfortable and adjusted to the child so that good posture 
and reading position can readily be maintained, Tho fact that 
remedial classes are usually limited to trenty or ferer students 
is no excuse for assigning them to an old office or to "that room 
under the stairs that no one uses any more." Because students in 
remedial classes frequently have had such unfortunate experiences 
with reading, it is important to have the room and all physical 
facilities the best possible so that more favorable conditioning 
can take place, 


14. How may librarians implement the remedial reading program? 


The schoo] that is fortunate enough to have a good librarian 
knows how invaluable her services are in providing the right book 
for the right child or an appropriate seclection of books for a 
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Class of children. To know the world of books is a specialized 
task beyond tne usual teacher. Librarians assist immeasurably in 
fil°ing this lack. Since students do not consider librarians as 
teaches, the .1ibrarian is often in a position to give guidance 

or units suggesticns that students would be less likely to accept 
from teacners. Tne librarian may also function to coordinate the 
reading experiences of caildren in different grades and classes, 
tuus preventing needless repetition or the overlooking of valuable 
and appropriate materials. 


15. How can students help in the remedial reading program? 


Tois is a good question, even though the average administrator 
rarely raises it. The usual assumption is that the students have 
failed and something else must oe done to and for them in order 
to correct tne situation. The fact is that little good comes 
except through the individual work of the pupil. With individualized 
instruction, even in small groups of twenty or less students, it is 
obvious that the teacner cannot help each person all the time. This 
Sugsests tue practice of pairing Students to help one another in 
checking exercises, taking speed tests, hearing oral reading, and 
watcnaing reading posture. Tnis cooperation is valuable in that it 
frees tae teacner from some routine to give attention to individual 
problems and also encourages the students because they actually are 
responsible for part of tae learning process. Students can prepare 
files of periodica] materials that they found helpful in developing 
their reading. Comprehension and speed tests my be filed with these 
for the use of future groups. student annotated bibliographies of 
books that were enjoyed become increasingly valuable after several 
groups have added to and refined them. All this material has the 
sanction of "student-made goods" and is consequently more palat- 
able and often more intelligible to many of the students. 


The scoring of tests is an excellent project for advanced 
office practice classes or other secretarial groups. If materials 
are kept confidential and competent supervision is provided, results 
are beneficial to ths students participating and the teacher who is 
relieved of part of her load. Similarly, art classes can assist 
in the preparation of charts and illustrative materials. The use 
of commercial departments for mimeographing tests and exercises is 
too Common to warrant more than mention. 


16. When should a remedial reading program begin? 


Ideally, adequate readiness, developmental, and preventive 
reading programs would make unnecessary any remedial work. 
Practically, remedial instruction should begin as soon as there is 
evidence of deficiency which is usually the first grade. Small 
groups within the regular class will normally suffice for the lower 
and middle elementary grades. The seventh grade seems to be the 
critical point today in reading instruction, for here reading 
becomes an incidental rather than an end of instruction. This 
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suggests the desirability of the increasingly comaon practice 

of grouping tne most needy students for special reading instruction 
in junior and senior high school grades. many colleges have found 
that the investment of school funds and student time in efforts 

to improve reading of college stujents has been profitable. It 

is never too late to start tris insiruction. Started early enouga 
and pursued steadily, however, ii should be vnossible to eliminate 


and colleges. This does not mean that many aspects of reading 
should not be taught much more thoroughly in advanced institutions 
than is now the case. 


17. Woat can an administrator expect of an effective remedial 
reading program? 


One of the first and most important outcomes of a remedial 
reading program is the focusing of attention by teacaers and 
students upon the problem of reading. It is easy to take a thing 
as common as reading too much for granted. fhe impetus that comes 
from a thorough investigation of the status of reading in a school 
is often a healthy one. 


Individual students make marked improvement when their 
attention is called to disabilities and corrections are sugested. 
A material lessening of the incidence of serious reading deficiencies 
is reported in many statenents regarding successful programs. 


Improved reading leads directly to a reduced percentage of 
failures, especially in ac demic courses. There is frequently 
evidence of an attendant reduction in the percentage of students 
withdrawing from schools. Usually this is brought about more by 
educating the teachers to the unreasonableness of former assignments 
and materials than by improvement of the ability of students to 
the point where they could succeed under traditional academic 
instruction. 


Success in college sometimes shows an increase that can ve 
partially assigned to increased speed and improved comprenension 
resulting from effective instruction. Directed reading occasionally 
opens the doors of the world of books to a student who previvusly 
had no interest in such things. Probably most gratifying to the 
administrator and teacher is the subjective reaction of appreciation 
from a student who feels he can again compete on an equal basis wita 
his peers in a process that contemporary society holds of great 
value. 


18. Mhat should not be expected of a remedial reading program? 


\ There is nothing magic about the best remedial reading programs. 
Occasidnally stubborn cases of reading disability will defy tae 
efforts of tné finest teacher, Physical and emotional complications 
make this an extremely difficult task at best. 
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iio adninistrator should expect all students and parents to 
understand that the remedial program is desirable for their caildren. 
In the abstract, agreement to the principles involved is readily 
obtainable, but the belief that "my child" is different is wide- 
spread. Teachers are often loath to cooperate because of the extra 
work entailed in testing, providing required information, and adjust- 
ing programs to accomodate remedial instruction. Some taxpayers, 
not without point, question the inclusion in the secondary schools 
of an elementary subject. 


It is folly to think that a remedial reading program will 
solve the probleuw of the low ability student, for many of them are 
reading at or above their restricted capacity. Remedial reading is 
no substitute for current modifications in elementary and secondary 
programs and teaching methods designed to adapt the public school 
system to meet tue widely varying needs of 211 types of students. 


19. specific infor- 
mation regarding remedial reading classes? 


Tae following is a brief list of recent and practical books 
concerned with the problem of improving reading ability. 


Anderson, C. J. and Davidson, I. Reading Objectives. Chicago, 
Laurel Book Co., 1935. 
Baker, Harry J. Bloomington, Ill., 


Betts, Bmnett A. 
Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 

Center, stella 5S. and Persons, Gladys L. Teachins High School students 
to Read. A. Y-, Appleton-Century, 1937. 

Cole, Luella. The Improvement of Reading. i. Y., Parrar & Rinehard, 
1938. 

Dolch, sdward ¥. The Fsychology and Teacning of Reading. soston, 
Ginn, 1931. 

Gates, Artnour I. Reading for Public School Aduinistrators. N. Y., 
Teacners College, Columbia Univ., 1931. 

Gates, Arthur I. The Improvement of Reading. N. Y., macmillan, 
1935. (revised) 

Gray, william S- jhat makes a Book Readable? Cnicago, Univ. of 
Chicagp Press, 

Earrison, m. Lucille. Reading Readiness. Boston, Houghton-mifflin, 
1936. 

Hatfield, wilbur L. An Experience Curriculum in English. jw. Y., 
Appleton-Century, 1935. 

Headley, Leal A- waking the wost of Books. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1932. 

Fuse, Howard R. The Illiteracy of the Literatee N. Y., Appleton- 
Century, 1933. 

veCallister, James mM. 
N. Y-, Appleton-Century, 1936. 
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wcsee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. 
Boston, Houghton-mifflin, 1934. 

wonroe, isarion. Cuildren who Cannot Read. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicngo Press, 1932. 

Monroe, worion and Backus, Bertie. Remedial Reading. Zoston, 
Houghton-mifflin, 1937. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 

Report of the Nationsl Committee on Reading. Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook. Bloomington, Ill., Public school Pub. Co., 1925. 
The Teaching of Reading: a Second Report. Tuirty-sixth Year- 

book. Bloomington.,Il1., Public School Pub. Co., 1936. 

Pennell, mary E. and Cusack, Alice ke Tne Teaching of Reading for 
Bettcr Living. Boston, Houghton-kifflin, 1935. 

Pitkin, Walter B. The Art of Rapid Reading. WN. Y., mcGraw-ill, 
1929. 

Sangren, Paul V. Improvement of Reading Through the Use of Tests. 
Lansing, Mich., Pranklin De Keine Co., 1932. 

stone, Clarence. Better Advanced Reading. St. Louis, Jebster rub. 
Co., 1937. 

Strang, Ruth et al. Reading in Hish School and College. Lancaster, 
Pa., Science Press Printing Co., 1938. 

Thorndike, Edward L. Improving the Aoility to Read. N. Y., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1935. 

Traxler, Arthur E. The Teacaing of Corrective Reading in the Junior 
High School. Bloomington, Ill., Public School Pub. Co., 1934. 


How can the administrator evaluate the success of his remedial 


Tae problem of evaluation is one that the administrator rarely 
has to raise, for others usually present it first. Secondary 
teachers are prone to insist that elementary teachers have failed 
to teach the student to read adequately. Parents and employers speak 
with finality of the secondary school graduates, even of sowe of 
those who have studied in remedial classes. All too often the 
administrator is on tue defensive wien evaluating his program and 
limits nis study to rationalizing what is happening rather tuan 
evaluating the success of wnat has happened and tae needs for the 
future. 


Measurement by standardized testing is one indication of the 
success of instruction. Available tests for reading, however, cover 
an extremely limited phase of reading. At vcest, they enadle adninis- 
tors to say that students at a wiven stage of development are respond- 
ing to printed stimuli more accurately than ever before. The concept 
of grade level of ability, like the similar grade level difficulty 
of material, is patently inadequate. 


Standardized tests are dangerous in evaluating the success of 
a remedial reading program in that they are capable of blinding 
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administrators to serious defects in reading programs. One city 
director of research, for example, was justly proud that every 
school in the system tested was above grade in reading. #With that 
result he was content to drop evaluation of reading instruction. 
Jus: one of the things he did not kmow was that ina majority of 
the primary classes in that system pupils read every day seated in 
the carkest corner of the room with only light reflected from a 
blackboard on their books and facing the bright light coming in 
from windows. The hardsnips wrought by this practice would 
probably never be realized by testing. 


In being critical of toe rcading program, Huse pointed out 
another aspect of evaluation that present tests do not reveal. In 
the book that bears toe suggestive title, Tue Illiteracy of the 
Literate, Huse wrote, "A consideration of the frauds perpetrated 
daily on tne masses makes it clear that toe population as a whole 
learns little beyond how to sound written symbols." Tne adnsinis- 
trator mignt well ask himevlf now much nis remedial reading classes 
are doing to improve tais condition. 


Toe need of evaluating the ability of students to comprehend 
propaganda and its uses was indicated by Bertrand Russell when he 
wrote,"One of the most important parts of education, and one of the 
most neglected, is that wnich teaches how to reach true conclusions 
on insufficient data." Perhaps it is expecting too much of remedial 
Classes to carry that burden. 


Leaders in totalitarian governments think of authors as "engineers 
of human souls." Are American schools training students prepared to 
utilize intelligently the contributions of these "engineers"? Does 
the remedial reading class assist significantly in this process, or 
is it content toaid students acnieve proficiency ina so-called 
“tool-subject"? 


Today it is fashionable to speak of literacy. One hears much 
of economic literacy, social literacy, and political literacy. 
Cacpaigns are wa.ed in some quarters to liquidate illiteracy. Is 
the administrator assured that in so far as possible he is .raduating 
literate individuals? Discrepancies between echool standards of 
"eood litcrature" and library circulation or news stand sales remain 
@ challenging area for careful evaluation. Attitude toward reading, 
pride in fine discriminatory reactions, willingness to put forth the 
effort to read well in difficult areas, are objectives taat thus far 
have defied careful evaluation. This difficulty does not exonerate 
the adcsinistrator from studying tne problen. 


Thomas Jefferson wrote, “If the condition of man is to be 
progressively ameliorated, as we fondly nope and believe, education 
is to be the chief instruuent in effecting it." Reading is the 
centermost part of education, embracing all aspects of the process. 
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Remedial reading is a sigificant part of the entire reading 
program. The probleme facing the administrators that have to 

do with reading are many and difficult. The past is marked by 
gradual but significant advances. In the coordinated efforts 
of csdsinistration, research, supervision, teaching, and learning 


lies nepe for the future. [t is a task worthy of the best in all 
of us. 





A COMMUNITY READING CLINIC PROGRAM 


Mrs. J. C. Wilcox, Director Wilcox Clinic, 
Pomona, Californie 


The reading clinic is comparatively a new idea in remedial 
instruction. I will discuss three types of reading clinics: 
one which has been established, the Soston "niversity education- 
al clinic, secondly, the private clinic; and finally the pwblic 
school reading clinic. You can decide which is the most worke- 
ble clinic for your comnunity----that will be as close to an 
ideal as we can come today. 


Every community school svstem needs some provision for those 
children who fail to learn to read. This group of children of 
normal or superior intelligonce consists of 10 to 25 per cent of 
our elementary school population. These pupils often present 
problems too complex for the classroom teachers to solve. for 
these children every school system should provide an organized 
remedial program that offers intensive individual instruction. 
This special teaching should be carried on apart from the class- 
room; away, so to speak, from the scene of failure. The place 
selected for this rork should be in 2 quiet neighborhcod, access- 
ible to as many schools as possible. With « school system favor- 
ing such & program, & specivlist directine the work, and e duild- 
ing wrere any individualized materials and equipment could be 
kept--a2 reading clinic would have its basic needs. 


The ain of 2 reading clinic is to make corrections and return 
the child to his regular school program as rapidly as possible. 
Of the thirty children vho were admitted to the Boston Tniversity 
Education Clinic School during the last year, 25 have been re- 
turned to regular grades with complete corrections of their read- 
ing difficulties. Five children who were admitted late in the 
year will require additional remedial rork before they are ready 
to return to school. Every child has made from three to six times 
the normal progress expected in schocl. Typical gains are shown 
by the following children: Thomas entered rith a reading grade 
of 1.6 and left in six months ready for the fifth grade. Jane 
had a very high I. Q. She was in the third grade with only first- 
grede reading ability. After six months work in the clinic she 
was reading at 4.0. William had average intelligence. Fe was 
14 years old and in the eighth grade. At the end of six nonths 
he hed reised his reading gerade from 4.2 to 6.4. 


Due credit is herewith givon to Dre D. Durell somo of whose 
statements in personal correspondence to, ic author are 
used in this paper. 
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The work in an educational clinic of this type consists ina 
thorough analysis of the child's confusions and faulty habits in 
reading and related skills, followed by a remedial program planned 
to’ correct the difficulties found. Dr. Durrell points out that altho 
reading appears to be a simple process to one who does it easily, the 
anzlysis of reading difficulties requires the observation of more 
than one hundred basic skills. Since children admitted to the clinic 
seldom have the same co:abinetion of errors, individual tutoring is 
necessary if rapid correcticns are t° result. 


The remedial prograr: in reading clinics varies according to the 
ideas of the person in charee. But a fow essential elements must de 
present if the clinic is to succeed with the majority of cases, 


The child who has failed demands a hichly motivated program, 
Motivation is attained by ceiving interesting and purposeful reading, 
showing the child his gains in various skills each week, varying the 
length and type of each exercise to fit his attention span, provid- 
ing exercises which gradually increase in difficulty, and in other 
ways increasing his confidence, securitv, and pleasure in reading. 
No difficulties in interost and attention appear after a few days of 
carefully plannod remodial instruction. aA tutor's success with the 
child depends on her ability to motivate the corrective work and 
produce within the child a srowing confidence in his ability to 
read, 


The next essential feature in a reading clinic is instructional 
materials of a proper level in each of the basic reading skills. 
The rapid gains demanded of the reading clinic are made only when 
the child is given material which he can master. The difficulty is 
increased as the child's power crows. Confusion results when the 
learning load is too heavy. 


The reading clinic should have a large file in which vach tutor 
can locate corrective work for his pupil's specific disabilities 
One section would contain word recognition and vordc analysis exer- 
cises on various levels. Quick recognition of words is necessary 
for accurate and rapid reading, while the ability to analyze un- 
known words is required for independence in reading. Most of the 
remedial reading cases that enter the clinic have failed to learn 
to read by the whole-word method. “herefore other recognition 
methods must be devised to fit the child's particular needs. Read- 
ing methods that produce over-analysis of words male slov readers, 
other methods produce inaccurate vord guessing. It taltos a clever 
tutor to avoid these pitfalls and still cver come the inccrrect 
reading habits which children have developed. 


The reading clinic personnel shoull have one teacher who 
had made the oral reading skills and habits her specialty. 
This work would include phrasing, cxperssion, voice control, 
ennunciation, and attention to punctuation, This work offers 
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an opportunity for some group activity. We have found that choral 
poetry is the easiest way to cet a response from children who 
dread oral reading. I usually start with huwnorous poetry such as 
the "Owl and the Pussy-Cat." ach child is given a tyved copy, 
double-spaced. The best reader is selected for the leader. The 
poorost reader is selected for tho pig. He reads "I will." Ac- 
cordingly each child is given a chance to be the owl, or the 
pussy cat or tho pig. Attention is directed tovard punctuation, 
rhyme, rhythm and expression. Other tutors are siven a list of 
the more difficult words in the poem in order to help the child 
privately. Other poems the children love are "The Camol's Hump" 
and "Lone Dog." Toward the end of the clinic period wo introduce 
the typical school reader that previously has caused them so much 
embarrassment in the classroom. We try to select readers that 
are highly motivated and at least a vear bolon the present reading 
level of the child so that he will experience no difficulty with 
the vocabulary. 


Each tutor must develop some means of encouraging silent 
reading. In the clinic's file there should be numerous silent 
reading exercises that will stimulate the child to establish 
silent reading speed and independence. The child can be given 
guidance and encouragement in his volwmtary reading. The library 
book that he takes home must havo an easy vocabulary load, yot 
the subject matter must be at his ago level. Those books are 
hard to find. An ideal clinic would endeavor to find many books 


of this type. There is nothing so discouracing to a child who 
wants to read as the bool that is filled with airplane pictures 
and pages of print he cannot dccipher. If the reading clinic 

has no such books then ono must be made. Airplane pictures are 
pasted in a blank book and the child dictates his orm story which 
is then typed and pasted on the opposite page. Then he takes his 
book home and reads it. 


For the older childron who attond the clinic an effort is 
made to increase their study sixills for tho various lrinds of as- 
signments required by school ~ork. Those inclrde thorough de- 
tailed roading and rapid reading for scanning and locating infor- 
mation. There are several fine workboolrs that include these 
drill exercises for the secondary grados. 


The clinic must always bo ready to give special attontion 
to children needing help in spelling, writing, and composition, 
These skills are closoly relatod to reading. A small group may 
study and learn the first 1000 words, then for special diffi- 
culties they can use the typewriter or metrono-scope. Sone 
children profit by phonic drills. These exercises can be made 
very interestine by anyone who has a sense of humor and a little 
imagination, 


The teaching staff of any clinic must have a voll- 
trained director and a croup of similarly trained assistants. 
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The principal in each school acts as the chief co-ordinator, 

The classroom teacher cooperates with the principal and lator 
trios to follow out recommondations made by tho clinic. The 
classroom teacher usvally locates her reading cares by standard 
izcd tosts at tho beginning of the zoar. Those children are 
then tested by the director, Thon a tutoring program is mapped 
out and the child attends the clinic part of each school day 
until he reaches his grade lovel. 


There are many advantages in having a roading clinic con- 
nected vith a university. Children are not only taught to read 
bus students and classrcom toachors havo an opportunity to vrork 
with those children to carry ovt tutoring plans under supervision. 
At the present tine the Education Clinic of Boston Univorsit’ has 
so many teachers in public schools who havo takon their courses 
that about 1000 childron are vell taken care of in remedial or 
regular classes, Almost evory private school in greater Boston 
has a full-iime remedial toacher who has recoived this clinical 
training. This is the best way to take care of a great number 
of children in a large school systen. 


The Boston Clinic is practically solf-supporting. They 
exanine approximately 200 children cach yoar. The feo for most 
of these examinations is $5.00, although many parents pay $25.00 
or even more. This income is kopt in a soparato University fund 
to caro for clinic oxponse, Childron admittod to daily romedial 
instruction at the Univorsity pay $10.00 a week, in most casos, 
where the parents have oxpectod to pay private school tuition, 

Of the 30 pupils who attended last yoar, more than half paid this 
tuition, while others paid smallor amounts. With thirty paying 
pupils, six teachers vere omployed on half-time salary. This 
year tho staff decided to accept only free cases, so that the 
only income thoy recoived was from the oxaminations. Their funds 
are low egain now and next yoar they will probably accept a 
numbor of paying childron. 


This summer I hope to opon a reading clinic in Pomona 
independent of any school systom or of anv collegiate insti- 
tution in the vicinity. It will be ontiroly a private enter- 
prise and I hope a successful ono, acadomically and financially. 
Because, first of all, in order to place such a dopartment in 
any school system the administration must lmor whether or not 
it will pay its own wey. The expense of establishing a perma- 
nent staff of superior teachers, purchasing necessary oquipmont 
and the necessity of individual instruction in this kind of 
work would make it almost a prohibitive financial undertaking 
for the average school system. 


The clinic in Pomona will open July 24. The younger 
children will attend from 8 to 10, the older group from 10 to 
12. There will be throe superior classroom teachers, one 
remedial teacher and myself. An advisory staff will consist 
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of a pediatrician, an otologist, an oculist, a optometrist, and 
Dr. Peter Spencer of Claremont Colleges. We are selecting boys 
and girls who possess above average mentality and show a retarda- 
tion of 12 months or more in reading ability. The cost for 60 
hoves of tutoring will be $30.00, and perhaps an extra charge 
for examination if the schools are unable to provide sufficient 
records. The principals of each of the seven elementary schools 
have handed in lists of children who would benefit by this work, 
For those parents who are unable to pay the clinic fee, we are 
asking that they pay whatever they can afford each week; and we 
hope the rest cf the amount will be furnished by one of the 
service organizations in Pomona. 


Our equipment will include an Othalmo-graph, to film eye 
movements before and after training, a i’etrono-scope to develop 
rhythmical rapid reading, typewriters, telebinocular equipment, 
sight-savine equipment, and any other material we can get. Each 
teacher is donating for use any equipment she has that will be 
suitable for this work, The library will provide us with neces- 
sary books for volvmtary reading. I hope that during this period 
we can introduce each child to the children's librarian and show 
him where to find books he can read. 


If this clinic is a success this summer, I want to continue 
through next winter. Each child will receive help from 9:30 to 
11:30 each da: anc return to school in the afternoon. It will 
cost approximate.y she same amount, but we can contim ie for a 
longer period than six weeks if necessary. The next ysar I would 
like the school administration to incorporate the reacing clinic 
which I have ustublisned. They would then select a director and 
pay his or her salary. Tho clinic would receive $10.00 from each 
parent for testing and equipment. The school from rhich the child 
was absent would forfeit his average daily attendance money to 
the clinic. This would amount to approximately $10.00 for eight 
weeks, This money could be used for running expenses and the 
extra part-time teachers. The P.T.A and various service clubs 
could be interested in children who presented serious difficulties 
yet had no means of paying the examination fee. 


The advantage of this type of clinic over the private or 
university controlled clinic would be the development of a program 
providing greater understanding and appreciation between the com- 
munity and the school. Furthermore this type of clinic would 
reduce the cost to parents who heretofore had to pay for private 
instruction, 


I feel sure that over a period of time a clinic would become 
@ financial asset of any community. The promotions would be 
greater each year; there would be fewer discipline problems; the 
lower grade teachers would experience more freedom because the 
parents would stop nagging at the already over-burdened teacher 
about her child's reading; and the secondary schools would be 
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overjoyed at the thought of receiving no retarded readers. An 
ideal reading clinic could produce these results. Any large com- 
munity could establish, operate, and finance a clinic if they 
alrcady have a full-time remedial teacher, without incurring much 
adiiticonal expense. 


For those who are skeptical, it will be interesting to 
watch our experiment this summer and next year. Perhaps we are 
on the right track in an attempt to organize reading instruction 
for the child who las formally "failed in reading." 





TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS FOR READING INSTRUCTION 
S.E. Wirt, Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


Those of you who have known of my work before will not be 
surprised that my major concern with instructional materials and 
methods is a visual issue. You have heard me speak of school prob- 
lems of vision, especially of means to detect visual handicaps which 
warrant professional examination and often treatment. Most teachers 
are concerned about possible physical obstacles to learning, but 
many of them are not satisfied with a program which depends so such 
on the cooperation of paronts and active assistance from other pro- 
fessions. Some don't have a very rational idea about such services, 
and some seem to distrust even the ministrations of a health depart- 
ment. Some, possibly, have been disappointed in the results of "“out- 
side" assistance. Nearly everywhere that I have talked with teachers 
about visual problens I have met with the question: "What can WE do 
about it?" 


It begins to seem likoly that teachers thenselves can do a 
great deal about it. In several education centers reading problem 
cases are receiving forsal training in eye skills at the hands of 
educators. Such a program was reported recently in "The Parents' 
Magazine" from the reading laboratory at the National College of 
Education. But these are only experimental and demonstration pro- 
grams, usually under the supervision of a licensed eye specialist. 
Bye training based upon diagnosis of visual anomalies is implicitly 
restricted by law to licensed practitioners of nedicine, optometry, 
osteopathy, etc. Educators might undertake certain phases of 
training in "seeing" as legitimately as they undertake training in 
musical appreciation, singing, dancing, and other physical and per- 
ceptual skills, 


Formal elaborate eye training requires instruments and special 
technique, and usually is available only to extreme probles cases 
which have been referred to a central clinic. If teachers in gener- 
al are to participate in a program of visual development, the pro- 
gran should be worked out in terms of instructional materials and 
methods. Such a program also should be much more universal in its 
application than the specialized approach of the reading clinic and 
visual expert. In other words, gencral teacher participation would 
obviously be directed toward preventive rather than corrective visu- 
@l training. The goal would be visual hygiene and wrophylaxis, or 
the development and maintenance of better seeing ability. Only in 
cases of serious failure in such a program would the children be 
referred elsewhere for oculer assistance. 


Let me again make this distinction: The teacher's concern is 
with "seeing ability," which is vision in the broadest sense. "See- 
ing" involves perception, recognition, appreciation, and enjoynent 
as well as motor adjustments of the eycs and head. The eye special- 
ist's contribution to some extent may improve clearness and !teenness 
of habitual perception, but his concern mainly is the facilitation 
of motor responses of the eyes. Ina word, his help is ocular. 
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Now, it is entirely possible that proper instruction, practice, 
and development cf seeing skills and habits will forestall the ap- 
pearance of many ocular dysfunctions and will modify the acuteness 
of others. (This statement should not lead anyone to suppose that 
ocular assistance is undesirable nor in many cases unnecessary; nor 
should teachers be party to any "throw-aw:y-your-classes" canpaicn.) 
Some of you might remember the curve cf incidence of eyve-functicn 
efficiency, which I exhibited several times last winter. The de- 
velopment and .aturation of certain basic cye skills reached its 
"ceiling" on the average in the fourth grade. After that the curve 
of ocular efficiency declined continuously. It should de remembered 
that the factors under test in this instance were those which had 
correlated most highly with success in reading, as determined by Dr. 
Parvins and his associates in the American Research Council of Op- 
tometry. The obvious inference is that even prior to fourth crade 
certain influences are present which are ininical to normal cye 
function; somewhere in the composite internal-external cnvironuont 
of the average child some changes must be going on which reverse 
the curve cf visual devclopment in these respects. 


We can surmise some of the chanses, but which ones are respon- 
sible we cen only cuess at. Ab-ut this time, the cnset of purerty, 
there are major chanzos in ¢landuler activity and internal chemistry. 
We sight postulate also the cumvletive effects of increasine seden- 
tary ond indoor life, at least for longer periods each day, along 
with effects °f inadequcte lifht, air, sunshine, etc. WNutriti-nal 
deficiencies may be intensified by the altering chemical require- 
ments of the dDedy. Emotional maledjustments and crises may be in- 
tensified during these vears. The actual requirements in rea“ing 
nay De increasing in geometric ratios, net only in tine but also in 
rance cf word forms which must be familiar. Possibly the instruc- 
ticnal materials have ceasod to challenge the mind and so to excite 
keen observation an. perception, which in turn would excite cptinal 
visual performance. Excessive absence, inadequate supplemental 
reading experience, premature attempts to read books, and many cther 
instructional difficulties may have resulted in faulty habits 7 
attach on reading materials. All of these factcrs have deen sus- 
pected seriously cf affecting visual integrity and performance in 
different cases. 


I can't presume even tc point toward the solution «f may >of 
these problems. Some of them are cut cf reach even of teachers. 
The need for lizcht, air, water, sunshine, and exercise are obvious; 
and I will assure that ycu people are act overlooking but actually 
overseeing the distribution of such necessities during school hours. 
My only further suggestion along such lines is pverhays to brealc up 
long book reading periods into shorter spans, and to intersperse 
them with activities involving eye-hand coordincetion, eye-foot co- 
ordinaticn, vision of things in motion, and opvortunities for seeing 
distances greater than the confines of the clessrocm. This suges- 
tion is chiefly precautionary; it involves visual activities which 
we use customarily in eye training as antidotes for severe visual 
activities involving reading. The explanation is usually that visual 
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adaptations to the demands of dcolt roading are mere likely to de 
positive and successful if they are nt exercised toc continuously. 


Ansther corrective sugzesticn has come from Dr. Brombach, whe 
developed single-handed a unique approach to readins problems. — 
After a brief period of reecins, children with reading difficulties 
commonly shor an enlarged blind area in each eye, which reduces to 
normal after further reading with cither oyc closcd. Miss Dor, in 
Fontana, has doncnstrated this peculiar phenomenon and its elinina- 
tion on a number of children. Frequently reading ability improves 
a@long with the improvement in visicn. In order to effect a perma- 
nent cure Dr. Brombach corrects the postural habits of the child as 
much as he can. Some problems require the help ~f an orthopedist 
or chiropodist. But the commonest cause to which he attributes this 
interference is a pestural habit in reading in rhich the eyes are 
not kept level with the lines of print, creating a vertical in- 
valance in the postural requirements of the two eyes. Teachers can 
correct such postures, eliminate head tilts and side views, estabd- 
lish correct book distance with the elbows forming a right angle, 
and verify the effectiveness of it all by charting the Dlind spots. 


Only recently have I been able to unearth any other sucsesticns 
for visual development in the schools. The information on which I 
base these items in scanty, including a few stronze clues, several :: 
experimental studies, some suspicions and ceneralizations. I offer 
these only as sugzestirns, hopins that some of ycu rill be able to 
develop them further. I am convinced that in the general direction 
of these sugcestions we will find sone values for better vision and 
better reading, 


1. We who have been enzgaced in stereoscopic training have 
ample reason to believe that youn. children (say from three years 
of age) who have resular experionce with cond stereoscopic pictures 
have a much better chance of developing superior visual skill and 
escaping many forms of ocular dysfunction. Dr. Willis Uhl, at the 
University cf Washington, points out that the stereoscope, with its 
double picture, makes it inescapable that b th eyes must participate. 
It would be helpful to have the results of a lons-time stuiy of the 
comparative visual skills of two ezroups of children, one with and 
one withcut frequent and reguler experience with stereoscopic views. 
I dDelieve that such a study is seriously being considered, if it has 
not already begun, ot Peabody Teachers Collese. I have found many 
eye doctors whose major objective in treatment cf their patients is 
to develo; high stereoscopic ability as the simlest and most posi- 
tive method for reorganizing all the com.onent processes of vision. 


The beneficial results of sterooscopic pictures are not con- 
fined to children. One large incustry in the Hast, abont which I 
have been told, employing a nunber cf young women in some exacting 
close work, provides each one of them with a stereoscope and inter- 
esting views. Regularly at pericds throuchsut the day these enm- 
ployees are required to lay aside their work and to take up their 
stereoscopes for a few minutes of visuhl relaxation and recreation-- 
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the natural antidote for the stress of their worl. For many vears 
stereozraphs have been usec in cyc training. Their srophylactic 
values should be equal tc their therapeutic value. 


It should tale little urzin: to cet stereocraphs introduced 
for recular school use, even in hizh school, for they have such 
unique educational value. Conceive, for example, tro classes in 
solid ceometry, in only one -f which the students view the con- 
structions for the proof of their theorens first in three dinensicns 
in the stereoscope before they attempt to read three dimensicns 
from the same ficure on a flet pace. To which class would you 
rather be rescnsible for teachine solid geometry? 


Less spectaculer, perhazs, are the high school uses for stereo- 
graphs in social sciences, natural sciences, art, etc. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes culogized the stereogcraph for its limitless detail, which 
cannot be exhausted in a hundred viewings. This detail and the en- 
hancement of tho third dimension rarely fails tc provide their own 
stimmlus and motivation for study sf the pictures. The teacher's 
problem is to limit the students te a very fer sienificant views 
each day. 


In one of the present dools covering "fourth dimension” some 
of the diagrams had to Se drawn in three dimensions; and a szall, 
c‘llapsible stereoscope came sealed in the cover «f the bvook!. The 
past ora of the storeoscope on the parlor table was only the first 


n°velty period for the device. Now literally hundreds of thousands 
have been used in the home for eye trainine on a doctor's prescrip- 
tiont Photographic supply houses report a rapid increase in the 
number of amatour photographers nor taking their cwn sterescopic 
pictures. The true sterecsccpe cra is still in the future, and 
among its many uses educational uses sh-uld not be the least. 


2. Stereoscopic pictures alsc take a particular place in the 
larger scheme cf so-called "visual aids," including modols, uxpodi- 
tions, musoum collections, motion .ictures, flat pictures, prejoct- 
ed pictures, charts, maps, dincronus, cartoons, etc. Such instruc- 
tional materials have been integrated with classroom activities as 
"“bocklese"® aids in building conce;ts and. exveriental baci-ground. 
But they can also aid visual development. Obvicusly they stimulate 
variety and types of visual activity different from that of reading 
eprint. In this respect alone, net considering other possibilities, 
they constitute a phase of eye hygiene -- a diversion from the nore 
stereotyped cye activity in reaiins print. And perhaps they are as 
valua*le a form of "reading" as rcaiine print! 


But in such materials is still further assistance to vision. 
The development of adequate conce;ts, and relating these conce;.ts 
to words, affects eye behavicr ivring reading of print. To be. 
crudely simple: in reading print, when ex erience precipitates a 
wrong or inadequate connatation for a word, the error may de mani- 
fest later on when the accunvlated moanince doesn't make sonse. 
Then the eyes must break their wconsci-us rhythm and search >acl: 


-_- 
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consci-usly for an opportunity to alter the meaning cf the whole 
passage. If the eyes rest on & rord for which expericnce end con- 
text can precipitate no meaning at all, the eyes must acain inter- 
rupt their routine. They will shift away from the neanineless tern, 
and are as likely to mace a movement backward as forward. But in 
this instance the eyvs are not movine back toward the offendin~ rorc, 
but away from it! The eyes cannot oven consciasly be made to fixate 
for long an area that has nc meaning. Just try to look steadily at 
@ small spot on the wall after you have exhaustec its possibilities 
for significance! If you continue to stare at a meaningloss word, 

I think you will find yourself socn reduced to cbservaticn of the 
individual letters and even details of the letters. 


I don't want to carry this point too far. In brief, experi- 
ments are shovine that percepticn <overns the eye fixation even nore 
truly than fixation determines perception, Any any analysis of 
faulty eye movements in reading nust take into account just such 
situaticns rhere lack of percepti-n demoralizes the fixation rhythn. 
I am sure that such intrusions into unconscious ocular behavicr are 
prcductive of ocular distress. Let us, at least, not shut the door 
on the possibility that faulty percoption may play havoc with ocular 
officioncy and comfort. This is not less truo in hich schol road- 
ing, where frequently students are expected to conceive principles 
and ceneralizatinns from printed matter in which are many words of 
no clear sicnificance to them. 


The implication is obvious: the best solution or amelioration 
for such situations is better preparation cf the student for his 
particular reading assignments -~- creater familiarity with the »basic 
terms and more valid and reliable concepts to go with then. In de- 
veloping more valid concepts the sc-called "visual aids” are most 
valuzble. Dr. Charles Hoben, in a book: Visualizing the Curriculun, 
relates different types cf visual material to the several staves cf 
zeneralization, abstraction, and concept building, The ideal »duild- 
ing material for child experience, thcoretically at least, is the 
"real thing"-- such as the actual "goings-cn" at a dairy fara which 
the children might visit on an expedition. When possivilities fcr 
such experience are exhausted or inaccessible, the next resort is 
to samples, acdels, working models, museum collections, exhibits, 
and displays -- all characterized by the element -f concreteness 
they retain in representing the lirzer backsround frem which they 
aro drawn. 


The next recourse is tc the stereccrauh, rhich unloc's vast 
libraries of material and still “vos the three dimensions and de- 
tail of "reality." Then t» uoticn pictures, especially where a pro- 
cess must be visualized. Likewise simple dramatizations. Thon tc 
flat pictures and projected still pictures, which still have sone 
elements of direct representation, and finally to craphs, charts, 
maps, and diacrams, where some ossential aspects of the experience 
have been abstracted and aro ropresneted in vonventicnalized and 
rather arbitrary forms. In this mennor ceneralized and abstract 
concepts are evolved with a maxinnm of meanineful centent. Sone 
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portion of this whole field of material will likely be helpful and 
beneficial in almost any learning project. 


3. A more recent innovation also promises somethin: in ocular 
hnysiene. Fovr vears ajo an elementary supervisor in a sudur> of 
Milwaul:ee persuaded some of her first srade teachers to use nothing 
but typical sicht-savin. materials throvzhout the first year's read- 
in: -- charts, bloci: letters, huce type, etc. She is now prevaring 
to report that the children from these zrovps, in their second, third 
and fourth years, showed less frequent incidence of visual dysfunc- 
tion then those from the other croups. And their procross in reading 
also was superior. The Telebinocular tests were the criteria of 
Visual siills. 


Even lonzer azo a method of first-teachine was evolved incorp- 
oratinz stereo<raphs, chart wor’, lantern slides, and readers. The 
sane pictures appeared in the stereo raphs, lantern slides, and read- 
ers; the same words and sentences appeared in the chart work (or 
blackboard wort) and the readers. These books rere called "The Vis- 
u@l Roaders."” The deprussion sunit them, and only a fow school sys- 
tmes have been usin: thez, »ut they with much satisfaction. Visuel 
data in these systems havo not >cen available. Sut modifications 
of this procram are boginnin: to interest teachers, “oth in respect 
to Setter readine and better vision. 


About two years aco, in Evansville, Indiana, sone teachers 
undertoo en expcrinent in teachin: reading entirely apart from 
boos, chiofly usins projectors and slides they made up themselves. 
The children becan spontaneous]; roading from Yoo%s, and read nore 
than the teachers expocted. Excellent results of the method were 
reported at one of the !.3.A. neotines. Unfortunately, these teach- 
ers were not concerned with vision and made no study cf it. We are 
trying to arrence for a visual investizator to survey those children 
now, to see if they shcw any reliable differences in visual skill 
which micht be attributed to the ziethod. 


Incidentally, I saw an excellent demonstration of the use of a 
projector and home-made slides in the first-<rade room here in Clare- 
mont. 


Now, in the past fer mouths, comes another projector uethod. 
Attached to the projector is a caiera shutter, rhich sa tes of it a 
tachistoscope for short exposures. The orizinator of the idea, “‘r. 
Robert Carroll, claims oxcellent rosults in teachins reacin:. With 
home-made slides it is possible oven to provide vord and nunber 
drill with brief exposure to increase the span of reco:nition, and 
even to develop rhythmic eye movenonts. We propose to ™“ee) track 
of visval results rith this nethod. 


Such methods seer to have possibilities in visual hy cione, 
chiefly because of the varioty of visval activities that can be pro- 
vided and the emphasis on :reater distances for the youn er children. 
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4. Most of you are familiar with the Metronoscope and its use 
in schools. You should be able to visualize a more claborate form 
of the same principle adapted to motion pictures, as has been de- 
veloped by Dearborn at Harvard. All such methods are pointed to- 
ward better reading and detter vision, 


5. Another clever su;.estion has been to use, in chart work, 
not printed letters but solid loétters that can be attached to a 
background -- a sort of appliqué. Several such alphabet systens 
are available, but oxpensive. There are even used as price tacs 
in department store rindows. The principlo in their use for teach- 
ing reading is similar to that in the Fernald mothod -- if tactile 
and lrinosthetic sensations aro helpful in remedial reading, they 
ought to be provided for in the primary toacher's repertory and 
equipment. Eye-hand coordination is concoded to be a powerful aid 
in professional eyo trainin;. It is an odd but hopeful suzcestion 
-- that children should learn to read in three dimensions. lIEven 
flat lotters could be "shadod"-- that is, frinzed by their om 
shadows, giving the illusion of third dimension, 

We 8 OB oie ae ee as as Eas ie as oe 

All of these methods are pointinz: toward oculer hysziene, which 

I have tried to set before vou as a coal. Thouch they are now, and 


definite information as to results is scantly, nevertheless I com- 
mend them to you for investivation. If you drill here you may 
strike oil. And then, in another year or two, naybe I will be able 
to speak more positively and helpfully -- perbaps to teachors in 
northern California next time, 


In conclusion, let me malo ny last sugestion: many of these 
methods are exciting, the paraphernalia is flashy. But anidat it 
all don't overlook the lowly but princely stereocraph. It is pro- 
bably your best bet for ocular hy,-iene, 





Research Stuzies in Reading «at Claremont Collezes, 1939. 
A MULTI-SENSORY APPROACH TO TEE TEACHING OF PRIMARY READING 


Agnes Newcomer 
Master's Thesis: Claremont Colleses, March, 1939 
Advisers: M. B. Eyre, F. T. Perkins 


The purpose of this study was to devise and evaluate a method for 
teaching reading to beginners whoreby all the sonses - including vision, 
hearing, touch, kinacsthesis, taste, and smell could bo involved. 


A review of the history of roading instruction shows tho use made 
of the senses by famous teachors of the past: Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebol, Montesorri, Dewey. Mochanization of methods led 
away from these toachings. Recont individual romedial prozrams sccm 
to return to a uso of wider sensory stimulation, (Fernalg, Monroe, octc.). 


A theory is developed to shor tho logic of a multi-sonsory method. 
Roading is regardod in its broad aspects as a process of making dis- 
criminatory rosponses to stimulus-situations. This activity is one 
involving tho whole child. The rosponse is made by the child as a 
member of a total-situation. Parts of this total-situation, as such, 
do not affect tho child; the ontire situation as a pattern stimulatos 
the child to respond. Illustraticns of tho unity of the sonses aro 
drawn from psychological sourcos, including offect of stimulation in 
one senso field upon acuity in another field, color on sound, sound 
on color, odor on sound, touch on vision, etc. It would appoar that 
the total-response of the child moans that all sonses aro involvod 
to somo degree and that vision, audition, taste, otc., are to bo re- 
garded meroly as parts of a largor sonsory experionce. It would scem 
to follow that botter effocts would bo obtained in teaching the child 
to road, if as many avonuos of sonsory stimulation were included as 
possible. 


To measure something of the effectivoness of a multi-sensory 
method two groups of second and third grade pupils vero selocted from 
the Hamilton Elementary School, of Pomona. These two groups knowm as 
Experimontal group and Control ercevp contained 12 Moxican childron 
each. The children in the two croups rere pairod on the basis of 
reading ability and 1.Q. Reading tests employed rere tho Gates 
Primary Reading Tests, Types 1, 2, 3: Gates Silont Reading Tosts, 
Types A, B, D; Gray's cral Reading Paragraphs. Those 24 pupils rere 
all in the same class. In addition 7 slow first grade Moxican pupils 
from the Roosevelt Elementary Schccol, Pomona, took part in the ex- 
perimont as a non-competitivo group. 


The only variation in procedure betwoen the expcrimontal and : 
control groups was on the factor cf ridoness cf sonsory stimulation. 
The experimental group following the wulti-sensory method was given 
actual articles to be handled, seen, heard, smolled, felt or tasted, 
whereas the control group had pictures of the articlo for illustra- 
tion. The samo order of lessons was followed in both groups and both 
were taught by tho same teacher. Whilo the oxporinental group was 
being taught, the control group rent out to play, and vice vorsa. 


The procedure rith the oxperimontal croup provided for all 
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conceivable direct sensory experiences. The children had the sensation 
and rould instantly say the word-symbol while fixating upon the rritten 
word-symbol. The sensory experience, the pronouncing and fixating were 
repeated two or three times. The children then dictated short sen- 
tences describing their reactions, which the teacher printed on the 
blackboard, to be later duplicated ani pasted into workbocks. Lessons 
and materials were provided for each class meeting. 


The control group followed the same gencral plan except that 
pictures and memory took the place -f the actual objects. The children 
pronounced the words while locking at the picture, and later dictated 
their ideas about the picture, which were placed on the board and cup- 
licated for the rorkbocks. The two groups were taught separately cnly 
luring the reading perio‘. 


The group of 7 ncen-competitive pupils follcred much the same 
procedure as the experimental group using a multi-sensory methed. 
Typed lesson sheets containing lilely sentences were provided for this 
eroup. Fiftecn minutes a day wos devoted to the reading problen by 
this method. 


In all groups the expcrinent extended for about three months. 
Comparison of the experimental and control groups on the reading tests 
employed did not show statistically sienificant differences; however, 
the results showed certain trends. The experiment group showed a mean 
improvement on the six Gates tests cf a .23 years in roading gerade as 
compared with a .17 years in reading zrade in the control sroup. The 
control group showed the creatost gain on the three Gates Primary 
Tests, whereas the experimental ~¢roupy made considerably zreater gain 
on the three Gares Silent reading tests. Considering all six tests 
the experimental croup advanced approximately one-half month beyond 
the control group over the three mentns of study. 


In general the results indicated that the multi-sensory method 
was superior to the picturec-illustration method in aidine pupils to 
understand and organize meanings in reading. On the other hand the 
picture-illustration method was superior in teaching word recoenition, 
simple sentences, and parazraphs. 


A low positive correlation was cbtcined in the experinental croup 
between original reading ability and readine improvement and a slightly 
higher correlation between intelligence and reading improvement. In 
the control group negative correlcti-ns vere obtained for both these 
comparisons. 


The non-competitive group of seven pupils was eiven only the three 
Gates Primary Reading Tests. They shored an average cain of .28 years 
of reading grade. These pupils who had been retarded before the study 
began, progressed normally over the three months of the study. 


Careful analysis of individual cases gave evidence of important 
qualitative improvements under the multi-sensory method includine in- 
crease in interest, breakiorn of antagonisms toward reading. It is 
coneludec that the multi-sensory method is feasible in combination 
with other methods for the primary reading program. It ap ears to 
better meet the neecs of some pupils not cared for by present methods. 
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